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PEDESTRIANS BEING STRICKEN DOWN IN FRONT OF THE ST. LOUIS ‘‘ TIMES ’’ BUILDING. PROSTRATED WORKMEN AT THE PINE STREET LEVEE BEING REMOVED BY THEIR FRIENDS. 
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OFFICERS BRINGING VICTIMS OF SUNSTROKE TO THE CITY DISPENSARY FOR MEDICAL TREATMENT. 
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CITIZENS SEEKING, AT THE MORGUE, TO IDENTIFY THE VICTIMS OF THE HEAT, THE HORSES OF UNDERTAKER COFFEE FALLING DEAD WHILE EN ROUTE TO THE CEMETERY. 


MISSOUR!.— THE GREAT HEAT-WAVE OF JULY lMrs—20re.—INCIDENTS OF ITS FATAL EFFECTS IN SY, LOUIS.—From Skercues sy our SpzciaL Artist.— See Pace 37L 
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times disbursed the dole of the Govern- 
ment than to the nurture of the forlorn 
waifs and estrays who were meant to be the 
recipients of the national bounty. 

Under the Administration of President 
Grant an honest effort was made to reform 
the Indian service by assigning a number 
of the tribes to the tutelage of the leading 
Christian denominations, who severally 
became responsible for their watch-care 
under the auspices of the Government. 
| We believe that this effort was initiated 
| with the best intentions, and if it has not 
accomplished all the good that was to be 
expected from it, the reason must be sought 
in the difficulty of finding the human in- 
struments who were worthy of the benefi- 
| cent policy they were appointed to ad- 
| minister. 

Now that this whole subject has been re- 
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the reluctant attention of the country 

by the military bulletins which almost | 
daily announce to us that the tribes whom 
we have been feeding during the Winter 
have entered upon the war-path for the 
Summer. Nothing, perhaps, in this whole 
problem is more fitted to excite the surprise 
of thoughtful minds than the apathy of the 
public in the presence of a question so far- 
reaching in its political and economical 
relations, and, in some of its moral aspects, 
so tremendous. Nearly the entire avail- 
able army of the United States is now 
embroiled in this hazardous warfare—a 
warfare stripped of all ‘‘ pomp and circum- 
stance,” while at the same time fraught 
with a double portion of the hardships 
and privations incident to active duty in 
the field. The exactions laid upon the 
Treasury by a general Indian war are to be 
counted only bymillions of dollars; and in 
a humanitarian point of view it is certainly 
no light thing for a Christian nation to be 
engaged in an exterminating war against 
the aboriginal population whom it has for 
ages treated as its stepchildren, and be- 
tween whom and itself the relation of wards 
and guardians has been established by the 
decree of Providence. 

That there is something radically wrong 
in the relations now existing between the 
Government and the Indian tribes is too 
apparent to call for demonstration. That 
evils so great cannot exist without laying 
a burden of heavy responsibility on the 
American people and their rulers is also a 
fact which must be admitted with fear and 
trembling by all who realize that we live in 
a world which is governed by moral forces, 
and that these moral forces are as irre- 
versible in their retributions as the laws of 
the physical universe. 

The late President Lincoln did not think 
that he was ‘considering too curiously” 
when he supposed himself to see in the 
horrors and losses of our late Civil War an 
avenging Nemesis for every sigh of the 
slave groaning under the national tolerance 
of slavery; and if there be this inexorable 
logic which links transgression and penalty 
in indissoluble union, who can fail to see 
the working of the same eternal law in the 
present aspects of the Indian problem, and 
who can fail to augur a still heavier doom 
in the future for the accumulated wrong- 
doing and neglect which we are daily laying 
at the door of the nation? 

It is a most suggestive fact that in 
recent narratives, giving an account of the 
late Indian uprisings, the telegraph has on 
the same day sometimes brought us the 
bulletin of an Indian battle and of a fraud 
discovered in the transactions of some 
Government official at an Indian agency. 
We have the authority of Bishop Whipple 
for the statement that there has been no 
Indian war of which he has any knowledge 
that has not originated in a violation of 
treaty stipulations or other aggression on 
the part of the whites. In this respect the 
conduct of our Government has been in- 
explicable in its inconsistency. We have 
recognized the manhood and the separate 
independence of the Indian tribes for the 
purpose of entering into solemn league 
and covenant with them, and then we have 
proceeded to act towards them as if they 
were fere nature, made to be hunted and 
killed whenever the wants of the civilized 
man called for the lands and reservations 
which had been ceded to them. And with 
this chronic truce-breaking we have com- 
bined a strange medley of alms-giving 








THE INDIAN PROBLEM. 


HE Indian problem is again forced upon 


| scale of an advancing civilization. 


ferred to the deliberations of a Commission 
who will consider it in all its manifold and 
complex relations, and especially in its re- 
lations to the custodians, whether civil or 
military, who shall be charged with the 
management of the still savage tribes, we 
beg leave especially to renew a suggestion 
which has been already made by an intelli- 
gent student of the ‘‘ Indian problem.” We 
refer to General Lawrence, who, on scien- 
tific and historical grounds, has expressed 
the opinion that the savage can be best 
reclaimed from barbarism, not by seeking 
at once to naturalize him in all the insti- 
tutes of our advanced civilization, but by 
first passing him through the intermediate 
stages of pastoral life. If he were made to 
depend for the means of his subsistence on 
the pasturage and care of cattle, he might 
be slowly emancipated from the habits of 
his nomadic life, and thus gradually pre- 
pared for the next ascending steps in the 
The 
hereditary evils of a long barbarism have 
incapacitated him for an immediate partici- 
pation in the white man’s culture of the 
nineteenth century. He shows, indeed, an 
aptitude for all its vices, but from its graces 
and virtues, the fruit of long training even 
in the Caucasian, he turns away with a 
natural and instinctive repulsion, The 
childhood of races, like the childhood of 
individuals, must be trained to manhood 
according to the laws of nature, and not in 
contempt of the lessons taught by the whole 
history of civilization. 








THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK. 


RESENT indications do not afford much 

ground for encouragement that the 
political movements of the Autumn will 
be conformed to higher conditions than 
have hitherto existed. The conventions 
held during the present year have enun- 
ciated nothing but the dreariest platitudes, 
both parties angling vigorously for votes, 
but neither committing itself to a declara- 
tion of high and essertial principles. Upon 
the financial question, for instance, which 
must be for some time to come the vital 
question of our politics, reaching down to 
the very foundation of things, every West- 
ern convention so far held has, with one 
exception, declared in favor of a debased 
currency and demanded a monetary policy 
flatly contravening all the principles of 
sound finance. Some of these conventions, 
in their eagerness and lust for power, have 
even bowed the knee to the Baal of Commun- 
ism, giving either implied or direct recogni- 
tion to the claims of a faction which is in 
the main controlled by anarchists and social 
destructives. Here and there a Republican 
convention, forgetting apparently that the 
last gun of our terrib!e civil war was fired 
fourteen years ago, and that to-day the 
ghastliest fields of that war are smiling 
with the harvests of peace, has appealed to 
old animosities and sought to clothe with 
living flesh the skeletons of dead issues— 
to revive, in a word, the exasperations of 
faction and of section, and so sweep to 
power upon a tide of passion and hate. 
Nowhere has there been a clear, outspoken, 
unequivocal declaration in favor of the re- 
form of the puhlic service, of the purifica- 
tion of the sources and elevation of the stand- 
ards of legislation, of the adjustment upon 
a rational basis of the relations between 
labor and capital, and the extinction of all 
movenients whatever tending violently to 
array one against the other, and so destroy 
the just equilibrium of industrial an@social 
forces and interests. Nowhere has there 
been lifted upa standard of hostility to the 
schemes of the great corporations for 
absorbing the national domain and deplet- 
ing the national purse, to the detriment of 
all taxpayers and to the serious prejudice, 
especially, of the great middle class of our 
population, who are peculiarly affected by 
colossal combinations such as are now 
monopolizing the territory and production 
of the country. 

In no State has either party committed 
itself squarely and sincerely to the doc- 
trine of retrenchment in expenditures— 
municipal, State and national. Every con- 
vention has, indeed, made a pretense of 
favoring economy, but in no case, testing 
the profession by habitual practice, has it 
been anything better than pretense, and 
that of the hollowest sort. There bas not 





which has redounded more to the emolu- 
ment of the thievish agents who have some- 


been anywhere, or from either party, dur- 
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ing the present scason, a manly, courage- 
ous forward step out of old entanglements 
and the débris of past contentions, into 
the broader and better sphere of patriotic 
sympathy with the best ideas and the high- 
est national needs. 

In the face of this uniform indifference 
| of the politicians to the demands of real 
| and living questions, and their persistent 
attempts to popularize secondary issues, it 
is not to be wondered at that the signs of 
party disintegration are multiplying, and 
that the people are drifting into new po- 
litical formations. Neither of the two 
great parties of the country will be able 
to fight the battles of the future upon pre- 
cisely the conditions of the past. Thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of voters who 
have marched with them in other years 
will follow their standards nomore. Both 
the logic of events and individual convic- 
tions are thus impelling thoughtful and 
conscientious men of the non-partisan class 
to seek new relations. They may not 
found new national parties, nor entirely 
destroy existing organizations, but they 
will exercise a vast conservative influence 
over both. In localities they will do more, 
and achieve positive reforms in the elimin- 
ation of the pernicious influences which 
have so long debauched political life. In 
the break-up and loosening of party ties, 
doubtless untoward results will in some 
cases accrue; the so-called *‘ National,” or 
communistic element will probably, in 
some States, achieve temporary advan- 
tages ; but this will be a necessary incident 
of the transition period, and the experi- 
ence will not be without its value as help- 
ing, perhaps, to reveal more clearly the 
real perils of this agrarian tendency; and 
so arousing the conservative sentiment of 
the country to more vigorous expression 
and more positive action in behalf of the 
safeguards of public order. In the long 
run, and taking our politics as a whole, 
good, rather than harm, must follow from 
the popular awakening as to the falsity 
and insincerity of parties which is now in 
progress; but it is none the less humili- 
ating that these parties—on the one hand 
the Republican, with its grand record of 
service in behalf of liberty and the rights 
of man, and on the other the Democratic, 
which for nearly half a century so largely 
controlled the policy and directed the des- 
tinies of the country—should appeal for 
success to the passions and prejudices, 
rather than to the intelligence, the patriot- 
ism and the virtue of the people. 


AFTER THE TREATY. 


HE Berlin Treaty was signed on the 

13th of July. Had the 13th fallen on 
a Friday, and not on a Saturday, the su- 
perstitious would have been even readier 
than they are now to regard unlucky ‘* 13” 
as ominous, and to prognosticate that the 
Congress of Berlin may not be followed, 
like the Congress of Westphalia and the 
Congress of Vienna, by long- continued 
levels of unbroken peace. Nevertheless, 
peace hath her victories more glorious than 
those of war, and there are many reasons to 
hope that, although every treaty is said to 
contain the germs ofa war, this Berlin Treaty 
may prove, for years to come, a happy ex- 
ception to the rule. The departure of the 
plenipotentiaries from Berlin was speedy 
after the expiration of the single month 
during which they had quickly dispatched 
a vast amount of business. Doubtless a 
good deal of the business was cut and 
dried beforehand. And the fact that Lord 
Beaconsfield entered the Congress with a 
treaty with Russia in one pocket and a 
treaty with Turkey in another, wonderfully 
hastened matters. It is very easy, after 





all is over and ended, to denounce as trick- 
ery Lord Beaconsfield’s diplomacy. But | 
European diplomacy is a deep and subtle | 
game, as it always has been, and the Brit- 
ish Premier would have been weak indeed 
to have shown his hand before he was 
ready to win by honors. Only correspond- 
ents and editors of American newspapers 
are conspicuous in accusing Lord Beacons- 
field of trickery, and it was not for their 
special amusement that he sat down to the | 
game at the famous horseshoe table in the 
Radziwill Palace. It is easy, also, to say 
that all that the Berlin Congress has 
achieved might have been attained without 
the enormous sacrifices of the Crimean 
war and of* the late Russo-Turkish war. 
But this may be said of all wars. They 
all end with a compromise that might have | 
been made beforehand, perhaps more ad- | 
vantageously, if the parties concerned were | 
but wise enough, or if the requisite ‘ full- 
ness of time” for it had come. The proof 
that this had not come in the case under 
consideration is the unquestionable fact 
that the two wars took place before it came. 
The unprecedented reception of Lord | 
Beaconsfieid on his return to England pos- | 
sesses an individual interest which makes | 
him the central and foremost figure in| 
British public life, and almost causes the | 
grand national and international objects 
which he has lately accomplished to be lost 








sight of in the splendor of a personal tri- | 
‘umph. It really is a dazzling episode in 


the extraordinary career of Benjamin Dis- 
raeli. And while even his most radical 
opponents are willing to suspend judgment 
as to his proceedings at the Berlin Con- 


gress, the spontaneous feeling of the 
majority of Her Majesty’s subjects is mani- 
fested to the effect that the Earl of 


Beaconsfield is entitled to any distinction 
with which he may be rewarded by the 
Queen of England, who owes to him her 
title of Empress of India. Whether he be 
made Duke of Cyprus, or, more appropri- 
ately, Duke of India, the British people 
will be satisfied that he has well earned 
such marks of royal favor. All accounts 
agree that Lord Beaconsfield was welcomed 
in London, on the 16th ult, with great 
popular enthusiasm. On the 20th ult. he 
went to Osborne, where he was received by 
Her Majesty. 

‘The great speech of the British Premier, 
on the night of the 18th ult., in the House 
of Lords, was at once telegraphed all over 
the world. It was a masterly defense of 
the course of the English plenipotentiaries 
at Berlin, and a complete and authoritative 
exposition of the work of the Congress. 
Barring the questionable taste of allusion in 
it to the temptation of Jesus in the wilder- 
ness by Satan, it was admirable throughout. 
Even that dubious allusion he had a strong 
provocation to introduce as a historical 
pendant to the picture which Daniel O’Con- 
nell, or, perhaps, Sir Robert Peel, long ago, 
in the House of Commons, gave of Disraeli. 
And now the figure of Christ himself is 
audaciously substituted for that of the im- 
penitent thief at his side. It will be diffi- 
cult for prejudiced critics to see Lord 
Beaconsfield’s nice distinction between the 
partition and the redistribution of Turkey, 
but there is areal difference between them; 
and his statement that every great war is 
followed by a redistribution of territory 
is true. His declaration that he had par- 
ticularly considered the susceptibilities 
of France, to whom England was bound by 
daily increasing friendship, and hadavoided 
Syria and Egypt because of the sentimental 
traditionary interests of France, must have 
soothed any French irritation remaining 
after the full and satisfactory explavation 
of the French Premier, M. Waddington, at 
Paris. The susceptibilities of the other 
Powers, whose interests were involved in 
the Berlin treaty, were treated with similar 
delicacy. But the finest stroke of genius, 
the most striking proof of far- seeing 
diplomacy, in the whole speech, is to ba 
found in this profoundly true sentence: 
‘* Asia is large enough for both Russia and 
England.”’ And future British policy was 
indicated by the announcement at the close 
of the speech that the British Govern- 
ment’s operations were in the interests of 
peace and civilization; and that they did 
not mainly rely on fleets and armies, 
however great, but on the consciousness 
that the British Empire was one of liberty 
and justice. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s speech was followed 
by a sharp passage-at-arms between Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Derby. The latter 
seems to have peculiar notions as to the 
revelation of Cabinet secrets. The Lib- 
erals, through Lord Huntington, have 
intimated their wish to have Lord Bea- 
consfield and Lord Salisbury tell the Com- 
mons a still further story of the actual 
state of Eastern affairs. It is not im- 
possible that the Premier will yet have to 
appeal to the country, and then there will 
be exciting elections to be watched in Eng- 
land, as well as in Germany, and in Austro- 
Hungary. Fifty meetings have been held 
in favor of the annexation of Southern 
Tyrol to Italy. The Turkish plenipoten- 
tiaries are raising difficulties in Vienna as 
to the Austrian occupation of the Turkish 
provinces. Sir Garnet Wolesley has sailed 
from Malta to assume his new postas Gov- 
ernor of Cyprus, and preparations are on 
foot to convert that island, which is about 
as large as Long Island, into a mine of 
wealth for England, no less than a highly 
important strategic point on the route to 
her Indian possessions. 


OPTICAL EDUCATION. 


QIOME months ago Dr. Edward Seguin 

laid before the Academy of Sciences a 
plan for utilizing the public parks of this 
city for purposes of optical education. 
His idea is to establish garden-schools like 
those which existed among the ancients, 
and which contributed so largely to the de- 
velopment, especially, of Greek science and 
philosophy. It is known to every one 
familiar with ancient literature that the 
garden schools of Athens were at one time 
gardens of acclimatization, and centres for 
the study of comparative anatomy and 
physiology. In later times the garden- 
schools of European cities have given an 
immense impulse to natural history studies. 
Dr. Seguin’s plan looks to the introduction 
here of garden-schools, modeled after the 
best of those in Europe, paying particular 
attention to the acclimatization of foreign 
trees and plants beneficial to public hygiene, 
and the better instruction of the pupils in 
our public schools in natural history. To 
further the latter purpose he would have 
each of the public squares adorned with 
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special kinds of plants, succeeding each 
other as the season advances, and present- 
ing a tolerably complete cycle of floral 
botany under a classification obvious to 
the eye. He would appropriate tracts to 
the comparative vegetation of the North, 
South and West, and to the comparison, by 
strongly marked specimens, of plants native 
to different parts of the globe. Trees, 
plants and vines, which furnish articles of 
food and drink, or the materials for woven 
fabrics, he would have planted in such juxta- 
position that they can be studied to- 
gether. Medicinal and poison - yielding 
plants, classified according to their proper- 
ties, he would place in such relation to each 
other as to transform them into educa- 
tional agencies. Flowers, plants and trees 
adapted to house or landscape decoration, 
or to furnish model leaves, tendrils or 
twigs to designers in the industrial arts, 
should be so grouped as to admit of study 
with the least possible trouble. 

The scheme here outlined has the cordial 
approval of the Academy of Sciences, and 
it is understood that at the next session of 
the Legislature a strong effort will be made 
by scientific men of the first standing to 
secure a statutory sanction of the enter- 
prise. It is certainly true that compara- 
tively little has as yet been done in this 
country to promote, in a public way, the 
methods of «esthetic culture, and there can 
be no doubt that the institution of schools 
like those proposed would be attended with 
beneficent results. But whether, in times 
like the present, the authorities would feel 
justified in expending public moneys in 
furtherance of the plan, may perhaps be 
doubted. There are so many other objects, 
which are properly the care of the State, 
demanding attention and encouragement, 
that purely technical enterprises must, for 
a while, necessarily stand aside. But what 
the commonwealth may not do, individuals 
may do, and our men of wealth could not 
erect for themselves more lasting memori- 
als than by establishing in two or three of 
our parks garden schools like those at 
Brussels, Edinburgh, Kew, or Pisa. A be- 
ginning would cost comparatively little— 
not more than any one of our millionaires 
could afford to give—and with the idea 
once fairly and practically initiated, patrons 
would no doubt arise whose contributions 
would carry on the work to complete suc- 
cess. The subject is one of more than 
local or transient interest, and we hope to 
see it agitated thoroughly and intelligently 
to the end that whatever possibilities of 
popular culture it may embody may be at 
the earliest moment realized. 








STABILITY, and the prosperity which re- 
sults from a sense of security, follow the 
British flag. A cable dispatch announces 
that the value of house property at Beyrout 
and other Syrian villages has already 
risen greatly in consequence of the Eng- 
lish occupation of Cyprus. If the rule of 
the Turk could be entirely obliterated in 
the East, its present desolation would 
speedily be succeeded by evidences of uni- 
versal thrift and comfort. 





WE are a bibulous people. Statistics 
furnished by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue show that during the year 
1877 nearly 59,000,000 gallons of spirits, 
9,902,353 barrels of ale, beer and porter, 
and 5,723,000 gallons of imported wines, 
were manufactured and withdrawn for 
consumption in the country at large. The 
number of liquor-dealers who paid tax was 
166,000, and it is estimated that the amount 
of money annually expended in the United 
States by consumers is nearly $596,000, 000. 
This is at the rate of about fifteen dollars 
to every man, woman and child in the 
country. 





Less than twenty years ago, Stephen A. 
Douglass was one of the conspicuous figures 
in American public life and the idol of a 
vast constituency in every Northern State. 
On the 17th of July a monument to his 
memory, erected at Chicago, was unvailed, 
and less than a thousand persons honored 
the occasion by their presence. The years 
in passing cover our choicest idols with 
eclipse, and it is only principles and moral 
worth that survive the tests of time, build- 
ing themselves into the polities of States 
and the civilization of the world. What a 
pity that the politicians of the country 
cannot persuade themselves into conform- 
ing their lives to this fact. 





GOVERNOR HAMPTON of South Carolina 
has given public notice that all persons who 
have been charged with offenses under the 
Ku Klux law may now return to the State, 
without fear of prosecution, upon the single 
condition that they will hereafter obey the 
laws as good and upright citizens. He is 
also endeavoring to secure a general am- 
nesty for the illicit distillers of the State, 
and several have already returned from 
their wanderings in other States, and 
entered into stipulations to stop their un- 
jawful work. This, as it seems to us, is 
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stretching the quality of mercy to the ut- 
most possibility of expansion; but if the 
offenders, who are thus admitted to the 
enjoyment of privileges they have forfeited, 
shall hereafter honestly abide by their en- 
gagements, and vigorously support the 
State authorities in their attempt to put an 
end to organized violence and 
doing, perhaps the result will justify the 
extreme and unusual methods of concilia- 
tion employed. 


Ir is a gratifying indication of the 
growth of a healthier tone in Southern 
politics, that the independent course of 
Hon. Alexander H. Stephens, in opposing 
the policy of his party on several impor- 
tant matters during the late session of 
Congress, is meeting the cordial approval 
of his constituents. The party leaders, 
with characteristic insolence, undertook to 
brand Mr. Stephens as an outlaw and de- 
serter because of his opposition to the 
Potter investigation, and went to work 
vigorously all over his district to prevent 
his renomination and election ; but recent 
letters state that, having appealed to the 
people in speeches notable for their in- 
dependence and courage, his re-election 
by an overwhelming majority is beyond all 
question. It is desirable on every account 
that the autocratic domination heretofore 
exercised by the leaders of both parties, 
in the South and North alike, should be 
broken, and Mr. Stephens will do the coun- 
try a genuine service by opening the way 
for real independence of action on the part 
of voters as to all questions of national 
concern. 





AN important Southern business move- 
ment has just been initiated in New 
Orleans by leading citizens representing 
the Chamber of Commerce, Cotton Ex- 
change and Municipality. The movement 
looks to the holding in that city, on the 
9th of November next, of a great national 
and international commercial and river 
convention, at which representatives are 
to be invited from all cities and towns in- 
terested in the extension and development 
of the export trade of the country, the es- 
tablishment of steamship lines, improve- 
ment of the navigation of the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries, and the con- 
struction of a Southern Pacific Railroad. 
The South American States and Mexico 
will be invited to send delegates. Such 
a convention, if wisely directed and con- 
fined legitimately to the topics suggested, 
cannot fail to give a decided impetus to 
enterprises having a most intimate rela- 
tion to the development of the national 
prosperity. There is always danger, how- 
ever, that movements of this kind will be 
captured by the friends of selfish and local 
interests, and this in the present instance 
should be carefully guarded against. 





THE famine in China will rank in history 
as one of the most fearful calamities of 
modern times. It extends over a country 
variously estimated at from 75,000 to 
100,000 square miles, and the Chinese 
papers put the number of victims at the 
frightful total of 5,000,000. An official 
paper, describing the famine, says: ‘* The 
lower classes were the first to be affected, 
and they soon disappeared or dispersed in 
search of subsistence elsewhere. Now the 
famine has attacked the well-to-do and 
the wealthy, who find themselves reduced 
to greater misery as each day goes by, and 
they, in their turn, are dying off or follow- 
ing those who have migrated elsewhere. 
In the earlier period of distress, the living 
fed upon the bodies of the dead; next, the 
strong devoured the weak; and now the 
general destitution has arrived at such 
a climax that men devour those of their 
own flesh and blood. History contains no 
record of so terrible and distressing a state 
of things, and if prompt measures of relief 
are not instituted the whole region must be- 
come depopulated. Local sources of supply 
are entirely exhausted; the granaries are 
empty, and the treasury drained dry; while 
the few wealthy people in the provinces 
have helped with contributions and loans 
till they themselves are impoverished.” 
How fortunate is the condition of the very 
poorest and most miserable of our popula- 
tion in comparison with that of these 
perishing millions in the heart of China. 





Tue Shah of Persia appears to have 
been vigorously plucked by shopkeepers 
and others during his stayin Paris. He 
is said by a correspondent to have received 
as many as 5,400 letters from different 
quarters, nearly all of which contained 
demands for pecuniary assistance, varying 
in importance from fifty francs to three 
million. Some of these were simply beg- 
ging letters; others were proposals of 
inventions and commercial enterprises, 
where His Majesty was promised a portion 
of the profits. An approximate addition 
of these sums gives the neat total of fifty 
million frances. The landlord at Fontaine- 


wrong- 





bleau, with whom he stopped for only three 
days, presented him a bill of fourteen 


thousand two hundred francs, made up of 
such items as these: For twelve peaches, 
one hundred and twenty francs, or twenty- 
four dollars; for one melon, sixty frances, 
or twelve dollars; for twenty chickens, 
four hundred franes, or four dollars apiece ; 
for flowers, one thousand five hundred 
francs, etc. The bill was finally compro- 
mised for nine thousand francs, which was 
probably a good deal more than it should 
have been. In contrast with the rapacity 
of the Fontainebleau innkeeper, it is re- 
lated that the Shah’s bill at the Grand 
Hotel was relatively moderate, seventy-six 
thousand frances, inclusive of the cost of 
telegrams, or an average of three thousand 
four hundred and fifty-four francs per 
diem for thirty-two persons, without count- 
ing invited guests; and Nasser Eddin, to 
mark his satisfaction, presented to the 
manager a splendid cashmere shawl ‘for 
his wife, or any other person he pleased, 
provided he was not married.” 





THE Mayor of Montreal does not come 
out of his recent controversy with Premier 
Mackenzie of the Canadian Dominion with 
any notable éclat. The Premier notified 
him that it was his duty to protect the 
Orange procession, and that he would be 
given all the force required for that pur- 
pose. To this the Mayor replied that the 
Orange society was an illegal body, and 
he could not see that ‘‘ magistrates would 
be justified in countenancing its proceed- 
ings.” In other words, he deliberately 
invited an assault upon the Orangemen by 
the mob whom he represented. The Pre- 
mier, in response to this remarkable docu- 
ment, sharply reminded the Mayor that it 
is for the law-officers of the Provincial 
Government, and not for him, to determine 
the legality of the Orangemen’s procession ; 
and then added: ‘‘ Individuals who happen 
to belong to the association in question 
have the same right to assemble together 
for the purpose of walking in public pro- 
cession thatany other parties have. Their 
general rights as citizens remain intact, 
and it is the absolute right of every per- 
son to walk the public streets; and this 
may be exercised by them individually or 
together. The mere fact that every per- 
son in a collection of persons walking to- 
gether happens to belong to an illegal 
association, or to several illegal associ- 
ations, does not render unlawful his act of 
walking the public streets alone or in com- 
pany, and there is no act that I am aware 
of prohibiting such procession from walk- 
ing.” This timely vindication by the Pre- 
mier of the freedom of assembly and the 
rights of individual citizens against the 
menaces of intolerent mobs, will be ap- 
plauded by every man on both sides of the 
line who believes in the maintenance of 
law and the preservation of the muniments 
of social order. 


A RECENT investigation into the manage- 
ment of the agency of the Crow Creek In- 
dians in Dakota Territory has revealed 
an amount of fraud and robbery almost 
without precedent. The agent is shown to 
have amassed, by means of fraudulent vouch- 
ers and otherwise, a great fortune, being 
the owner of large landed estates, town lots 
and interests in three silver mines, while 
his accomplices were permitted to steal 
everything they could lay their hands upon 
that he did not want himself. The average 
cost of running the agency for seven years 
was over $24,000 yearly, or $170,000. The 
agent drew that sum from the Government 
for work and other things that were paid 
for in stolen Indian goods. Much of it 
was for fictitious purchases and extrava- 
gant bills. He drew rations and annuities 
for 300 more Indians than he has had on 
the agency for three years. He issued very 
scant rations and made a margin in that 
way, and the extra annuities were appro- 
priated. Then, with his accomplices, he 
maintained two cattle ranches, with stock, 
rations, etc., regularly supplied from the 
Crow Creek and Cheyenne agencies. They 
conducted a hotel supplied regularly with 
beef, milk and potatoes from the agency, 
and forced employés to board there. They 
used the agency blacksmith shop and 
materials for private gains. All their 
private stock were fed at the Government 
cribs. In one instance two steamboat 
loads of Indian goods belonging to another 
agency were unloaded at Crow Creek and 
appropriated by the thieves. The Indians 
put up large quantities of hay and wood, 
and were paid in their own rations and 
annuities. It was the practice of the ring 
to charge the Government for this hay and 
wood, get paid for them, and then sell the 
same to steamboats, military posts and 
bushwhackers, thus realizing two prices. 
It will be interesting to learn what: the 
Government will do in reference to these 
audacious frauds, the most specifically 
stated of any that have come to public 
notice. As a rule, the plunderers of the 
Indians have escaped punishment, but it 
can scarcely be supposed that a reform 
Administration will venture to wink at 
robberies so deliberate and unblushing as 
those here recorded, 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 
Tue crops of the Western States, according to 
the latest reports, will equal those of last year. 


Secretary SHerman has issued another call 
for $5,000,000 of five-twenty bonds of 1865, new series, 


Tue President is to be asked to remove Michael 
Schaeffer, Chief. Justice of Utah, by a numerously signed 
petition, 


Tue funeral of H. G, Eastman, Mayor of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on July 18th, was attended by 
over 10,000 people. 


Joun Warnen, the oldest member of the New 
York Stock Exchange, died suddenly, July 18th. He 
was born in Wall Street in 1796, 


Tue special commission sent out to induce Red 
Cloud and Spotted Tail to remove to reservations on the 
Missouri have failed to secure the change. 


Tue Potter Investigating Committee will con- 
tinue its sessions at Atlantic City, N. J., where several 
of the “ visiting statesmen ”’ will be examined. 


GeneraL CHarves K. Granam, of New York 
City, has been appointed Surveyor of Customs at this 
port, vice General E. A. Merritt appointed Collector of 
Customs. 


Tue challenge contest between the Cornell and 
Harvard freshman crews on Owasco Lake, New York, 
was won by the former on July 17th, by four lengths, 
in 17 minutes 133 seconds. 


Tue Colorado Democratic State Convention, at 
Pueblo, July 19th, nominated W. A. H. Loveland for 
Governor, and renominated Thomas M. Patterson for 
Representative in Congress, both by acclamation. 


Mr. Tuomas W. Luptow, one of the founders 
of the New York Life Insurance and Trust Company, 
and prominently connected with many commercial and 
financial enterprises, died in Yonkers on July 17th, 
aged eighty-four. 


Tue thirteenth annual Women’s Suffrage Con- 
vention was held at Rochester, N. Y., on the 18th, and 
elected Elizabeth C, Stanton, President; Lucretia Mott, 
First Vice-President; and a second Vice-President from 
each State and Territory. 


General Mrzs has had two lively brushes 
with Indian forces much larger than his own, and drove 
them many miles in the mountains. Governor Chad- 
wick of Oregon has called for volunteers, and the pros- 
pect is so alarming that all the spare troops of the 
country are being bastened to the West. 


Hon. Joun A. Lott, ex-Judge of the Supreme 
Court of New York, died suddenly July 20th, aged 74; 
Hon. George F. Shepley, Judge of the United States 
Circuit Court for the First District, at Portland, Me., on 
the 20th, aged 59: and William T. McCoun, ex-Vice- 
Chancellor and ex. Judge of the Supreme Court of New 
York, on the 18th, aged 92. 


Durine the latter part of last week the tem- 
perature was considerably reduced in the West, but the 
hot wave struck the Middle States on July 19th, that 
day being the hottest of the season in New York City, 
although a heavy thunder-storm broke in the afternoon, 
thirty-five cases of sunstroke being reported. On Sun- 
day, 21st, severe thunder-storms and heavy rains 
occurred in the Middle and New England States, doing 
much damage, particularly in Albany and Miidietown, 
N. Y., and greatly cooling the air. 


Foreign. 


Tue Jean-Jacques Rousseau centenary was cele- 
brated in Paris July 14th. 


Tue obsequies of Queen Mercedes were cele- 
brated in the Church oi San Fraucisco, Madrid, July 
17th, with great pomp. 


In the annual contest for the Elcho shield at 
Wimbledon, England, the Irish team proved the victors 
for the fourth time on July 18th. 


Some 10,000 nail-makers in the Old Hill, Dud- 
ley, Rowley and Hales-Owen districts, England, have 
struck for an increase of wages, and they say 10,000 
more will soon join them 


Tue most extensive strike ever known in France 
has broken out in Auzin, where 5,000 colliers have left 
the pits, demanding higher wages and the limitation of 
a day’s work to eight hours. A large force of troops 
has been sent to the region. 


Tue official inquiry at Kiel into the ironclad 
disaster on the British coast has resulted in a verdict 
acquitting the officers of the Grosser Kurfuerst and 
Koenig Wilhelm, and attributing the collision to a mis- 
take of the helmsman of the Koenig Wilhelm. 


Tue Austrian Minister of the Interior, in ad- 
dressing his constituents in Pesth on July 15th, justified 
Austria’s policy in the occupation of Bosnia and Herge- 
govina, whereupon the populace broke out in dissatis- 
faction and demolished a number of recently erected 
triumphal arches. 


In Constantinople the opinion is held that a 
convention has been arranged between Austria and the 
Porte by which the latter pts the pation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and the former engages to 
prevent auy future alliance between Russia and Monte- 
negro and Servia, and to preserve order in Bulgaria 





Kine Atronso, by a special decree, has nomi- 
nated Sefior Don Antonia Mantillas, the Spanish Minister 
at Washington, Marquis of Villa Mantillas, which villa 
belonged to his ancestors, in recompense of his services 
in the pacification of the Island of Cuba and the recent 
treaties of commerce signed between the United States 
and the Spanish Government. 


Tue official Gazette at Havana publishes a royal 
decree, dated June 9th, diviuing the government and 
administration of the Island of Cuba into six civil pro- 
vinces, named after their respective capitals: Pinar del 
Rio, Havana, Matanzas, Santa Clara, Puerto Principe 
and Santiago de Cuba, Havana will be a first-class pro- 
vince, Santiago de Cuba a second-class, and the balance 
third-class provinces. 


Porg Leo XIII. held a Gensistery July 15th, 
and submitted for the approval of the cardinals a secret 
allocution indicating the future line of conduct towards 
the various Powers. Late rumors credit a friendly un- 
derstanding between the Vatican and the German Gov- 
ernment, saying that negotiations are nowin an ad- 
vanced stage whereby the Papal Nuncio residing in 
Munich, Saxony, will have jurisdiction over the Catholic 
Church and bishops in Prussia, 


Lorps Bsgaconsrrgtp and Sautispury returned 
to London on July 16th, and had a most demonstrative 
reception. In answer to addresses of welcome and con- 
gratulation, they made brief responses. Lord Beacons- 
field made a formal speech in the House of Lords on the 
18th, in presenting the protocols of the Treaty of Berlin, 
dealing largely with the details of the concessions and 
awards, Both lords are to have a special audience of 
the Queen at Windsor, aud will receive the freedom of 
the City of London. 
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ANOTHER TALE OF HOMBURG. 

Y friend Kar! Otto Fichte had been for many 
years at the head of the medical practice at 
4 Homburg. He had studied in London, was 
married to an Englishwoman, and had formed an- 
other bond of love for all things English in a de- 
voted admiration of Shakespeare, whose difficulties 
and beauties he was in the habit of discussing in pa- 
pers contributed to the Jahrducher of the German 
Shakespeare Society. His love of children was 
such as is perhaps only that of kind-hearted hus- 
bands who are childless, and was illustrated by 
the countless portraits which, together with cases 
of stuffed birds, covered so many of his walls, 
For some years I was in the habit of passing my 
short holiday at Homburg for the sake of my old 
fellow student's society. After our pipes were lit 
at night, Doctor Fichte told me many a story of 
the worst side of the bad specimens of humanity, 
flocking to a spot in order to repair self-abused 
constitutions, and to feed their wild hopes of re- 
storing broken fortunes. Always marked as his 
sketches were by the meanness and corruption 
with which the confirmed gambler’s whole nature 
festers, they were here and there relieved by some 
little touch of goodness or beauty that threw into 
deeper shade the main features of the subject. 
The doctor was at his best when a child was one 
of his characters. The following narrative, which 
has long lingered in my memory, contains, I think, 
sufficient interest, simple as it is, to point a moral, 
I give it in Doctor Fichte’s own words, 


A few Summers ago, my wife’s attention was 
much drawn to an English couple frequenting the 
public resorts here. The husband seemed about 
tifty years of age, much broken in health and 
spirits, but bearing in his face the impress of 
ability and mental culture. His mean attire and 
unhealthy look contrasted strangely with the 
faultless dress and self-possessed mien of the wife, 
and with the bonniness of a little girl of some 
three years, their never-failing companion, whose 
rosy cheeks, bright honest eyes, and winsome 
naturalness were as much opposed to the broken- 
down appearance of the one parent as to the 
glossy self-consciousness of the other. Fondness 
for the child, however, seemed to be their com- 
mon virtue; and the group sufficiently interested 
the crowd of dawdlers to form a point of some 
attraction in the gardens and at the Brunnen. Shy 
and somewhat nervous towards strangers, the little 
girl rather repelled the advances of most admirers, 
preferring to form steadier friendships with the 
officials of the Kurhaus and the girls serving at 
the springs. The father, shortly after I had first 
heard of him, came to consult me; when I was 
not long in determining that his go withered 
face, glassy, deep-sunk eyes and lame gait be- 
tokened a confirmed use of opium. It was the 
usual story he had to tell. Adopted as a cure for 
severe neuralgic pain, the drug from a remedy grew 
into a pleasure, and ripened into a necessity. The 
particulars | learned trom him from time to time, 
whieh 1 was able to supplement subsequently by 
his wife’s narrative, will show what manner of 
patient I had to treat, and how far I could look 
to the wife for aid in effecting his cure. 

George Evenden—as I will call him—after some 


years’ practice at the English Bar, had been ap- 
pointed to a judgeship in Jamaica, soon after his 
marriage. Though a clever and accomplished 


man, he was too idle and self-indulgent to make 
any sure progress in an arduous profession at 
home ; and, distasteful though the exile was to 
him, he did not hesitate to accept the proffered 
appointment in the West Indies, where a few 
months later he was joined by his wife and first- 
born child, Hitherto the married life of the 
Evendens had not been altogether a happy one. 
Mrs. Evenden, the only child of a et officer, 
left motherless as an infant, had known no other 
home than the occasional shelter of the houses of 
_ relatives during her holidays from school. Hand- 
some, clever and ambitious as a school-girl, she, 
to her credit, grew into an accomplished woman, 
in every way fitted for the life of hard dependence 
‘ which she had foreseen would be her lot. With 
strong health, remarkable coolness of nerve, and 
great powers of fascination, she was unable to 
disguise from those who sought to be her real 
friends that she had acold heart and somewhat 
lax principles. Such was Harriet Merton, when 
at twenty years of age she met Evenden during 
the assizes in a town in the south of England. A 
short acquaintance 2 agen | formed led to an 
engagement of marriage, and in place of starting 
in life as a governess, she speedily became the wife 
of a man double her age. Both soon owned to 
themselves that they had made a mistake. En- 
tirely opposed to his wife in character, tastes and 
views of life, Evenden, naturally fickle, grew 
disappointed and angry with himself for marrying, 
caring not to win the esteem of a woman whom 
he had never really loved; while she, absorbed in 
herse)f, never even tried to love a man whom she 
did not respect for worldly eminence. The birth 
of a child, as a new pleasure shared by both pa- 
rents, produced for a time a happier feeling be- 
tween them; but soon the wife tired of her new 
duties, became discontented with her uncongenial 
surroundings ; while Evenden, alienated by her 
want of sympathy, by nature faint-hearted, drifted 
into bad habits, and losing his health through in- 
temperance, sought relief in the besotting remedy 
of opium. 

Necessarily resigning his post as judge, he took 
to coffee-planting, with the natural result of fail- 
ing in an occupation that left him free to indulge 
in a vicious habit. Harriet, who cared for her 
children—of which there were then two—only so 
far as they did credit to her own talents and 
attractions, occupied herself in shining in the 
society of the adjoining camp at Newcastle, and 
was no means delighted at the thought of 
returning to England ; a step which, long advised 
by medical friends, was at last decided on by the 
unusual outbreak of yellow fever among the troops, 
whose cantonment of tents, dotted picturesquely 
among tree-ferns and plantains on the mountain 
sides, had nearly touched the inclosure of Even- 
den’s house. The death of their eldest child on 
the passage home seems to have awakened the 

ther to a sense of his physica] and moral debase- 


ment; and he had come here with the evidently 
honest intention of throwing off his evil habit. 
Harriet, too, had been steadied by her loss, and 
was able to find genuine amusement at any rate in 
seeing little Violet happy. 

The first thing I endeavored to impress upon 
my patient was the necessity of strict truthfulness 
in his confidences with me on the subject of his 
habit, for I knew by experience that the deceit of 
opium-eaters is one of the hardest points that we 
have to assail in attempting their cure; secondly, 
that the task of curing himself was one that coudd 
be accomplished ; next, that for some weeks he 
must be prepared for much suffering, which it was 
out of the power of any doctor directly to alle- 
viate ; and lastly, I urged him of all things never 
to give up the smallest ground gained in the 
struggle. The administration of the opium was 
to be under Mrs. Evenden’s sole control, the very 
place of its keeping to be concealed from him. 
His usual daily allowance of eighty grains was to 
be at once reduced to sixty grains, divided into 
four equal portions ; the end of the first week was 
to see it reduced to forty grains; the end of 
the second week to twenty grains; and so until 
the fortieth day, which I fixed for its entire 
abandonment. I prescribed valerian and bromide 
of potassium, and advised a moderate indulgence 
in tobacco, 

For the first few days my patient suffered but 

little beyond extreme restlessness and inability 
to sleep, and there was even then apparent a 
slight improvement in his health and spirits; 
but in the second week he began to be racked 
by pain, that, rising beneath the shoulder-blades, 
crept 0p over neck, ear, and eye, while he seemed, 
he said, to be on fire all over hia body just 
beneatb the skin. The only sleep he could now 
get was a change from the reality of bodily 
torture to a vivid succession of ghastly dreams 
ending in some fearful catastrophe, that roused 
him, bathed in perspiration from sole to crown. 
The third and fourth weeks were, as I had antici- 
pated, his worst time. Each hour had for him the 
duration of a day ; each day seemed strangely pro- 
longed into a period that knew no reckoning. 
Never free from acute pain, he was perpetually 
on the move, and if he tried to sit, S was in- 
stantly impelled to shift from chair to chair. 
His irritability became almost maniacal, and often 
he told me he would bite his tongue till the blood 
came, in the effort to master it. Impatient of the 
slightest contradiction, he was, though very rarely, 
almost unkind to his much-beloved child, who was 
as much with him as I allowed her to be during 
this trying time. ‘“ Dear little father”— as she 
was wont to call him—“ dear little father, can you 
have me?” was a frequent query I heard outside 
his door. On entering and finding him tearing up 
and down the room with hot flushed cheeks, she 
would try to stop him with the plaintive words : 
“ Father, do you love me? Yes; you do love me 
a little bit; now you tell me about Beauty and 
the Beast ;’ and the two were at once on the floor, 
poring over some gorgeous picture-book, Then 
when the father could sit still no longer, Violet 
would mount his back, and order him to career 
across the room, kissing him on each cheek for 
being her “ dear old horse.” Orclasping her round 
the waist with his fingers locked in front of her, he 
would swing her backwards and forwards between 
his legs until both girl and father were breathless. 
Once when his irritability overcame him, and he 
addressed her rather less tenderly than usual as 
“Child!” with the blood mantling in her cheeks, 
she went up toa large looking-glass, and having 
carefully smoothed her hair, running up to him, 
smothered his hand with kisses, and said: “ No, 
father; I’m your little maiden now; look!” allud- 
ing, I found, to an old flirtation between the pair 
of lovers,in which the designation was derived 
from a certain arrangement of hair. The poor 
man clasped her passionately in his arms, and 
then, sinking on to a sofa, burst into an irrepres- 
sible flood of tears. 
We had reached the end of the fourth week. 
The opium was reduced to five grains a day, dis- 
tributed into ten portions; the appetite had become 
enormous, and the walking powers unabated. The 
deficiency of sleep was great, and the liver much 
disordered; but I had great hopes of success, for 
I saw that my patient was honestly doing battle 
with his enemy, Five weeks had passed; growing 
feebler, he could not wind up his watch, or guide 
a pen without the assistance of the other hand, 
and complained especially of a constant cold 
perspiration down the spine. His pulse was slow 
and heavy, the face flushed, and fingers swollen. 
At last, after two days’ allowance of half a in, 
the fortieth day was passed absolutely without 
opium. 

Was the victory won ? There is, as you doubt- 
less know, one great point of advantage that 
attends the attempted cure of opium-eating, as 
compared with that of excessive drinking, or even 
tobacco smoking, and this is, that there is no specific 
desire for the drug as pleasurable. The patient 
yearns for freedom from pain, but the opium is 
not an object of craving for its own delights, as 
is the drunkard’s dram or the forbidden pipe. 
But though I had believed that Evenden’s desire 
to be cured was sincere, I had been glad to know 
that his wife kept the drug, and that the key of 
the drawer was on the chatelaine by her side. I 
would that I could have trusted her for that 
natural support which a wife could render in 
sah y usband from the danger of a relapse. 
But I had been troubled by her constant absence 
from home, and so it was but rarely that I could 
see her to give my necessary instructions, Incred- 
ible as it had seemed to me, she at once opposed the 
plan I now suggested ot taking her bested away 
for a few days’ change of scene. A little later I 
was enlightened as to much that puzzled me in her. 

One night after supper, on entering one of the 
rooms of the Kurhaus, I was attracted by a knot 
of bystanders absorbed in watching the play of 
a lady seated at the roulette-table. It was Harriet 
Evenden, whose child I had found but three hours 
ago trying to comfort her father, as he lay racked 
on a sofa, with a favorite story told in her own 
words. Most elegantly dressed, without a sign of 
excitement on her handsome features, Mrs. Evenden 
was watching the fortunes of five napoleons, which 





she had pushed on, @ cheval, to the line separating 
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the zero from one of the adjacent numbers, 
Messteurs, fastes le jeu. Le yeu est-tl fait? Rien ne 
va plus (Gentlemen, make your game. Is the 
game made? No more is staked); and the 
ivory ball tumbled into the compartment bear- 
ing the same number as one of those touched 
by the five napoleons. The croupier, after settling 
other gains and losses, counted out seventeen 
times five gold pieces; and the winner, raking | 
up her ninety napoleons as coolly as they had 
been dealt to her, proceeded apparently to cast up 
on a card the result of her ventures. I leit, dis- 
tressed by what was to me a very sorry sight | 
indeed. The difficulty of Evenden’s permanent | 
cure was to my mind enormously increased, not 
only because her pursuit would make her forget- 
ful of, perhaps indifferent to, his vice, but because 
the knowledge of her conduct, if disapproved of 
by him, was the very thing to snap his weak 
powers of self-control. More than once, when we 
had been talking over the practice of gambling 
here, he had—I then remembered —congratulated 
himself on being too poor to play. “ I have never 
been a gambler, doctor,” he said, “and I trust 
that this one virtue will not leave me.” And as I 
thought of their dear little Violet, I quite shud- 
dered over my own forecast. 
After much perplexing thought, I determined 
to speak to Mrs. Evenden on the subject of her 
playing, though the task of reforming a gambler 
seemed yet more uncertain than that of curing an 
opium-eater. The next afternoon when I had 
seen her husband in the gardens seated near the 
band, with Violet close by, making friends with 
some young soldiers, I made my way to their 
house in the Untere Promenade, and found, as I 
had thought probable, Harriet away from home. 
After shutting a little gate on the balcony, which, 
opening outwards down a steep flight of steps, 
I had always looked upon as a possible source of 
danger for the child, I hastened to the Kurhaus, 
and found Mrs. Evenden at the roulette-table, as 
before, the centre of some little attraction. On 
seeing me, she bowed as composedly as if she had 
met me in the gardens, and went on with her 
play. Getting round to her side, I begged her to 
come out; and on returning to her house, I openly 
remonstrated with her on the subject of gambling. 
Without the slightest discomposure of manner, 
and in perfect good-temper, she entered on the 
particulars of her married life that I have given 
you, told me that she had sought in the distraction 
of play a substitute for home pleasures, and the 
means of indulging tastes denied her by the habits 
of a husband whom she could not respect. After 
a long conversation, during which I spoke plainly 
and sometimes warmly, I left, with her promise to 
accompany her husband and my wife in a ten 
days’ expedition that I had planned for them in 
the Black Forest, and to forsake the Kurhaus for 
the few days pending their departure. 
Shattered, feeble and suffering though Evenden 
still was, I felt very confident that time and self- 
control only were needed to restore him to health 
and vigor. Happy enough he seemed too, when, 
two days Jater, at a very early hour, I caught 
sight of the inseparable pair just outside the town, 
Violet in wild delight mounted on one of our 
little dog-drawn milk-carts, urging on the dog and 
beaming with merriment. ‘* You see me, doctor. 
I'm Peggy in the low- backed car. My fluffy 
kitten 1s the chicken Peggy is picking. Little 
Father’s the lover who envies the chicken. You 
be the man at the turnpike-bar, and scratch your 
old poll.” And then we all three went through 
the whole ditty of that charming Irish song “ he 
Low-backed Car,” to the amused wonderment of 
the kind owner of the cart. Dear chiid! Happy in 
the ignorance of her parents’ faults, might she 
never have occasion to rue them, and above all 
never wear the fetters that mind and body forge 
for themselves out of vice ! 
In the afternoon of the self-same day, as I was 
dismissing my last patient, Mrs. Evenden entered 
this room. ith an air of almost contemptuous 
triumph, she told me in unmoved accents that her 
husband had got at some opium that morning 
while she was out; that she had returned home to 
find him playing and talking with Violet with an 
incoherent wildness, which, after some hours, had 
o- place to heavy stupor, in which she had just 
eft him. As far as she could gather from the 
child’s account, her husband had taken the opium 
out of a little ivory box which Violet had discovered 
in the depths of a work-basket, and begged him to 
unscrew for her. This box, in which Evenden 
used to carry his pocket-hoard of the drug, had 
been long missing, and had been, by my desire, the 
object of much search. As I feared possible, the 
sudden temptation had broken down the resist- 
ance of weeks. Driving at once to their house, on 
entering the drawing-room I found the unhappy 
man stretched on the sofa in heavy torpor, broken 
only by an occasional convulsive twitching in his 
face and limbs. The furniture was in wild dis- 
order, and littered about were dolls, toys, rugs and 
various articles of dress, as though father and 
daughter had been acting some favorite nursery 
story. While engaged in rousing Evenden from a 
stupor, which, by its rapid increase, together with 
the Pay features and almost imperceptible 
— marked the large quantity of the dose, I 
eard his wife outside the dour asking for Violet. 
“Ts she not with her father, madam ?” answered 
the servant. At that moment, instinctively my 
eye caught sight of the open balcony-gate. With 
a fearful thought I bounded outside and looked 
down into the garden. In another moment I was 
by the side of Violet, lying at the foot of the steps 
with her Red-Riding-Hood cloak tumbled over her 
head—still and silent in the beauty of a painless 
death. The neck had been broken in the fall, and 
her little spirit had taken its flight in calm and 
sinless peace. Probably after the morning’s wild 
fun was over, and the horrid poison had had its 
full play, Violet, failing to rouse her father from 
his unconscious state, had run out frightened to the 
balcony, to look or call for help, and rushing 
against the treacherous gate, had fallen headlong 
below. When Evenden, on awaking from the 
gw sleep which followed the stupor, asked 
or Violet, I told bim that, though he had failed 
in resisting the sudden onslaught of his foe, I was 
now certain of his final victory over opium; for 








| effort, would henceforth, as his ministering angel, 
gird him with fresh strength for the last assault, 
. . > 
| And I was not wrong. When we had strewed 
the sad little grave with flowers, Mrs. Evenden left 
Homburg on a visit to England, and her husband 
took up his abode with me. This time the hope 
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| of cure was assured by his abiding sorrow. After 
six months’ sojourn he left me, a wholly different 
man from the invalid I had at first known. Still 


bearing, of course, some effects of the long self. 
indulgence, he had a look of strength and patient 
endurance that foretold the certainty of a lasting 
cure. The light had departed from his day; but 
he was truly a wiser and better man. Harriet 
Evenden, sobered by their loss, reformed the 
defects, if unable to change the nature, of her 
character. In the village where they have fixed 
their home by the sea, they have from small 
beginnings established a cottage hospital for con- 
valescent children; and by the wife's able manage- 
ment and exertions, the husband, in his fondness 
for the little patients, is able to perpetuate his 
enduring love for her who had been for three 
short years the one sweetness of a self-embittered 
life. 








AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. 
STURGEON - FISHING ON THE Hunson. 


HE village of Hyde Park is situated on the right 
bank of the lordly Hudson, 83 miles from 
New York. Hyde Park is the centre of the stur- 
geon-fishing, and to Hyde Park our artist, with the 
writer, hied one recent Summer's morning to 
witness the capture of the fish whose flesh has been 
facetiously nicknamed ‘‘ Albany beef,’’ and whose 
roe tickles the palate of the gourmand under the 
designation of caviare. The village is most pic- 
turesquely situated on the hooded crest of a hill 
overlooking the river. Opposite, stand verdure-clad 
heights, with cozy little villas peeping coquettishly 
from behind vails of greenest foliage. Away to the 
rightin the dreamy distance lie the Catskills, tender 
blue against the creamy sky ; to tlie left the river 
loses itself somewhat abruptly in its eagerness to 
rush to the embraces of the expectantocean. Float- 
ing palaces throb past us; rakish-looking schooners, 
with sails as white as the driven snow, tack 
languidly in the wooing breeze; smaller craft, 
with fiercely pretentious canvas, flash saucily by ; 
boats laden with nut-brown men, and nut-brown 
nets are pulled into an inlet such as Daniel Defoe 
must have had in his mind’s-eye when he pictured 
the delightiul abiding-place ot Robinson Crusoe. 
Such an inlet- a sheet of molten silver caressed by 
amorous ferns; gray rocks leaning over it in order 
to take a long, long look at themselves in its 
mirror-like surface; a waterfall such as Titania 
and her court might have used as a shower-bath, 
and charming little nooks all around it, wherein to 
revel in a midsummer night’s dream. 

Into this haven of refuge is drawn the fleet of the 
sturgeon-fishers, and at 6 a.m. on the ‘ draw of the 
tide,’ we embark with a bronzed mariner in a skiff, 
similar in construction to any of those that put off 
to bear greeting unto Heinrich Hudson as he sailed 
up the river that was for all future time to bear his 
name on that never-to-be-forgotten morning in the 
September of 1609. Our net is 500 feet long by 30 
feet deep, each mesh being one foot. It is con- 
structed of cotton prepared in tar, and has cost our 
fisherman $40. The line to which the net is at- 
tached is twenty feet deep, while twenty-eight 
cedar-wood buoys, painted black, denote the place 
where it has gone down unto its deadly work. Our 
flat-bottomed scow is eighteen feet long. Whena 
little way from the shore, we cast our net, and, lying 
upon oyr oars, await the result with that exquisite 
impatience ever manifested by the neophyte. The 
buoys, like a flock of ducks, soon assume a semi- 
circular line, and while we watch them with staring 
eyes and almost bated breath, the fisherman is 
pleased to impart his experience on the subject of 
sturgeon-capture. 

The take of late years hus been very poor, 
owing to the increased number of shad seines, 
which scare the fish, ‘‘I hauled in as many 
as twenty-one fish in one day, and now if [ 
get one I mustn’t growl,” said our toiler of the 
river. ‘‘They’re poor soldiers. They don’t show 
much fight once you have netted them. It’s only 
one in twenty that is gamey—it’s only when yer 
getting ’em ashore that they wake up. The sight 
of the cans for holding their roe is too much for 
’em,” a cast-iron grin on his rusty visage. 

‘* What is the weight of the roe?” we asked. 

** Well, now, fifty pounds is a big one, but thirty 
pounds is the average. The roe generally weighs 
one-third of the fish.’ ‘ 

** What is the largest sturgeon you have caught?’’ 

The fisherman ceased to pull; we were passing 
along the line of our buoys. 

**] guess he was over eight feet from snout to 
tail, and turned two hundred pounds. He was a 
bully fish,” with a chuckle apparently proceeding 
from the bottom of the boat. 

At this instant down went five of our buoys, 
while the others became violently agitated all 
along the line. 

** We've got him,” observed the fisherman, with 
a disgusting and business-like calmness. 


NETTING THE FIsH. 


The haul commenced. The net throbbed and 
throbbed as hand-over-hand we pulled itin. The 
strain became stronger, the throbs increasing in 
number and volume until they arrived at jerks, 
short, sharp and tierce. Presently a monster head 
came to the surface, but to disappear with a terrific 
splash. Could it be a shark ? 

‘* Have that noose ready !’’ shouted the fisherman. 

The article referred to was a piece of rope about 
eight feet long with a running | at the end. 
This was to be cast round the gills of the fish, and 
the half-hanged sturgeon lugged on board the boat. 

With a dexterity only to be achieved by consider- 
able practice, the head of the huge fish was success- 
tully lassoed, and then came the tug of war. 

“This chap will fight us,”’ observed the piscator, 
‘so take a good grip on the rope.” 

The sturgeon, upon feeling itself canght in the 
noose, gave a leap that nearly dragged us over- 
board. The net was well under it, or it would have 
shot down into the depths with the rapidity of a 
flash. We held on like = death while the huge, 
unwieldy monster darted hither and thither within 


the walls of its meshy prison-house. Every jump 


it gave threatened the destruction of our elbow- 
joints. Now it squirmed and tossed and beat the 
water in an unendurable agony of fear; now it lay 
motionless, as though li‘e had suddenly gone out 
of it; now & renewed vitality would impart extra 
strength for a supreme effort, and a mad waltz- 





she who had been his loving comrade in his first 


ing would take place in the seething waters that 
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were plentifully dashed over the gunwale of our | 
scow, Wile a portion of the net with its attend- 
ant buoys was sent flying high in air. Seizing a | 
tavorabie moment, we hauled the fish into the 
boat and instantly pulled for shore. 

We reached the tiny dock to find two other | 
boats landing their respective “‘takes.’’ Their fish | 
had “made no show,’ and were already in the | 
hands ot Herr Meyer, the manufacturer of caviare, 
who contracts for every sturgeon caught in the | 
district at $3 per fish all the year round. We | 
hauled our vanquished foe ashore, laying the fish 
tenderly alongside a row of tin pails that glitte:ed | 
like molten silver in the morning sunshine. Tlie | 
sturgeon made one or two impotent attempts at | 
escape, but the terrible noose was still around its 
neck, and, in addition, two fishermen had already 
grasped it fore and ait in order to permit Herr Von 
Meyer to commence his operations upon its roe. 

it was somewhat of a ghastly sight to behold the 
caviare merchant approach with @ long knile, 
siaped after the fashion of the Spanish cuchillo, 
and deliberately wipe it upon the white upturned 
stomach of his victim ere proceeding to the 
torture. Arranging his tin pails upon his right 
hand, he ordered the fish to be tilted a little 
more on its back, and then cut a slit of about four 
inches long close to the tail, from which spurted a | 
great jet of blood that spattered us at a distance of 
several feet, while the wretclied fish indulged iu its 
last, last plunge for dear life. 

Herr Meyer then squatted himself lovingly beside 
the sturgeon, and, drawing his knife along the 
stomach, made another slit of some four or five 
inches in length—this to afford his assistant a good 
purchase on the fish, a sort of handle, which proved 
exceedingly useful a little later on in the operation. 
‘The knue was scientifically introduced below the 
mouth and drawn with considerable delicacy 
and accuracy right along the stomach to the tail. 
The skin was then turned back and the roe ex- 
posed to view. This caviare-giviug organ lies like 
a linseed -meal poultice the entire length of the 
sturgeon, packed away as only Dame Nature knows 
how to pack her goods and chattels. Herr Meyer 
plunging his hands beneath the stili throbbing roe, 
gently lifted it aud cut it into junks, which he 
dexterously tossed iuto the vessels by his side. The 
fish was subsequently sold to the highest bidder, 
who in turn retailed it to an expectant crowd, and 
what a few minutes ago was a superb sturgeon, 
might now be seen in the hands of matron and 
maid, cut up into small pieces, and being borne 
away to viliage homesteads, there to be hung up 
and dried, or to be fried in batter as * Albany 
beef’’ for the approaching noontide meal. 


CAVIARE. 


Following the roe of the ill-fated sturgeon, we 
found ourselves in a large, vaulted, underground 
apartment, not unlike the stereotyped ‘* lowest 
dungeon in the castle moat.’’ This prison-cell is 
built of stune, supported by pillars, the floor being 
asphaited. The temperature was excellently cool, 
and, as Herr Meyer informed us, exactly suited tuo 
the manufacture of caviare. A number of large tin 
vessels, small barrels and sieves, lay about the 
apartment. In the centre stood a long wooden 
trough on an incline, and on the trough twelve hair 
sieves “‘allin arow.” The tin pails containing the 
roe having been deposited on the floor by the assist- 
tant, Heir Meyer places himself beside a wire 
sieve upon which he deposits a lump of the roe, 
and proceeds to rub it gently backwards and 
furwards until the pea is separated from the fatty 
matter. The pea is then poured into tin vessels, 
when it resembles blackberry-jam. In these vessels 
it is salted, and trom thence dropped into the hair 
tieves, the brine being drained off. The draining 
process concluded it becomes caviare, and as 
caviare, is packed away io barrels, one hundred 
pounds to each barrel, Herr Meyer being able to sell 
it at ten cents per pound. It is liable to get spoiled 
if not kept on ice, and the worthy manutacturer of 
this toothsome compound had no less tian ninety- 
six barrels sent back to him last season through 
some lache in the icing system. In Russia the 
steak of the sturgeon is considered a delicacy, and 
caviare fit tor the banquets of the gods. It grows 
to an enormous size in Kussian waters, attaining a 
length of twelve to fifteen feet, and a weight ot 
1,200 pounds, 


THE GREAT HEAT-WAVE IN THE 
WEST. 


HE present Summer has been marked by ex- 

ceptional conditions. While there have been 
days in every month since and including May in 
which light overcoats were comfortable, there liave 
been other days in which the heat has been most 
intense. In this city, during the first week in July, 
the temperature was so oppressive as to cause a 
general exodus to the seaside and country resorts. 
But the distress felt here on account of the heat 
was scarcely worthy of mention as compared with 
the suffering and mortality occasioned in St. Louis, 
Chicago, Milwaukee and other Western cities by 
the great heat-wave. Up to the time of writing, 
St. Louis had suffered more severely than any other 
city, the mortality among infants being greater 
than ever known except in times of epidemics. 

The first death from suustroke occurred on July 

10th. On the llth there were five; 12th, three; 
13th, fourteen; 14th, thirty-one; and during these 
five days there were ninety cases that did not prove 
fatal. On Monday, léth, the heat-wave struck the 
city with full force, and coroners, undertakers, 
physicians and policemen were thoroughly occu- 
pied. Forty-nine fatal and one hundred not fatal 
cases were reported during the day. Twenty-three 
patients were admitted to the hospital, while many 
were cared for in the police-stations and at re- 
sidences. By noon the main thoroughtares were 
almost deserted, Fourth Street, particularly, look- 
ing like the principal road of some inland town of 
,country importance. Men and women were pros- 
trated at their work, children fell on the streets, 
in the yards and even on the nursery floor. Business 
suddenly became paralyzed. There was less than 
half the usual number of drays and freight wagons 
in service. Ali shipments that could possibly be 
postponed were laid over, A great many persons 
engaged in hard labor or in warm places struck 
work, and refused to resume until the danger of 
prostration by the heat had passed. There was 
not a hotel, restaurant, laundry, mill or manufac- 
turing establishment that did not experience this 
effect. Irouers in laundries, and cooks and dish- 
washers in the hotels and restaurants, were the 
most alarmed, and laid off by the hundred. Re- 
ports from the rolling mills aud toundries show a 
similar state of affairs. 

The dispensary presented a bustling scene of 
animation. Even in the early morning crowds 
gathered at the door to watch the operations of 
the corps of physicians and atteudants, who were 
running about. A member of the Board of Health, 
Mr. Priest, looked in to see that everything was 
goin on all right. Health Commis-ioner Francis, 








| learn the worst. 





with bis coat and vest off, superintended the opera- 
tuods. Drs. Ludeking aud Rmeick attended mainly 


to the patients, assisted by Drs. Homan and Davis | that, had it not been for the vigilance of the au- | 


| and two assistant physicians from the City Hospital. | thorities, a riot unequaled in violence and loss of | 


Across the hallway Mr. Francis had a wire grating 
erected to shut off from the crowda space in which 


to place beds for the accommodation of patients. 
As the day wore on the number of arrivals in- 
creased alarmingly. Each patient as he arrived 
was quickly placed on a couch and ice and restora- 
tives applied, and wien sufficiently revived was 


hurried in a city ambulance to the City Hospital or 


his home. Several visitors to the levee, where the 
sun came down with merciless effect upon the 
stones, fell insensible. 


at the Morgue 
The bodies were 


Great excilement prevailed 
throughout the sweltering days. 


laid out tor identificatron, and as it was known that 
the city would bury all that were not claimed within 
a few hours, peopie who had missed their friends 
tor halt a day flocked thither, prepared to see and 


Crowds of men, women and chil- 
dren gathered to look through the heavy glass 
windows and gaze at the stiff, stark corpses that lay 
on the marble slabs before them. 


The hght from | 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


life would have attended the attempt of the 
Orangemen to parade. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
The Berlin Congress. 


In a previous issue we gave a view of Prince Bis- 
marck’s new official residence, on Williamstrasse, 
formerly known as the Radziwill Palace, but which was 
purchased a few years ago by the Empire and fitted up 
as a mansion for the Imperial Chancellor. The palace, 
an old-fashioned structure in the flat Renaissance 
Style, characteristic of the latter part of the eight- 
eeuth century, occupies three sides of a quadrangle, 
the fourth being taken up by a paved court with a 


| garden in front. A wide ball and a spacious staircase 


the background, reflected trom a yellow painted | 
wall, shed a goden lustre over the inanimate 
masses of biackened flesh, covered with cotton 
clothes, exposed here and tiere in all their hideous- 
ness, and preserved from decay only by chunks of 


ice placed over their bodies and shoulders. 

Two horses ot Undertaker Coflee tell dead in the 
street while conveying the bodies of two victims to 
the cemetery. Undertaker Smithers lost three 
horses in the same service. 

On the morning of the 16th a breeze sprang up 
from the south which moderately tempered the 
heat and rendered it more endurable. ‘Ihe number 
o! tatal and non-fatal cases was greatly diminished. 

In M.lwaukee the heat was extremely oppressive 
on the 16th, the thermometer ranging from 90 
degrees to 100 degrees in the shade. There was 
no afternoon session of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Outdoor labor was generally suspended. 

in Chicago there were an unusual number of 
deaths in the week, very many being trom the 
heat, which, however, was not as intense as at St. 
Louis and Milwaukee. 

Officers of the Signal Service say that the wave 
rolled down upon St. Louis trom the great atretch 
of prairie lying west of that city. Much of this 
land is under the plow, and it has a vastly greater 
reflective heating power upon the air than it would 
have if it were covered with verdure. 

Telegraphic and other reports from interior towns 
in Missouri and Kansas announced the weather as 
being extremely hot. In southern Missouri and 
Kansas the heat had been so intense for several 
days that all outdoor work had to be suspended, 
and a large part of the harvesting in many local- 
ities has been done by moonlight. 

For the ten days preceding July 17th the heat at 
Ottumwa, lowa, was intense, the thermometer 
registering daily from 90 degrees to 101 degrees in 
the shade. Harvesting is much impeded by the 
hot weather, farm hands being able to work only 
early in the morning and late in the evening. 

Dispatches from various parts of Ontario, on the 
17th, showed that the mercury ranged trom 90 
degrees to 103 degrees in the shade. 








THE BATTLE OF THE BOYNE. 


HE 12th of July, the anniversary of the battle of 

the Boyne, was marked in the city of Montreal 
by an unprecedented excitement. The feeling 
between the Orangemen and Roman Catholics had 
become so bitter and intense that a violent collision 
and bloodshed had been generally anticipated. By 
way of preparing for the emergency, a military 
torce of 3,000 men—cavalry, infantry and artillery 
—under Lieutenant-General Smythe, were concen- 
trated in the city, and the Mayor, resenting the 
attempt to supersede him, swore-in a body of 500 
special constables, nearly all of whom were Catho- 
lics. The citizens on the line of the proposed 
Orange procession, alarmed at the indications of 
violence, very generally barricaded their buildings. 
During the night of the 11th very few of the popula- 
lation slept, so profound was the sense of danger in 
the popular mind. 

Happily, however, the expected conflict did not 
occur. Early on the morning of the 12th great 
crowds of people assembled on the principal 
streets, and the military marched to their rendezvous 
on the Champ de Mars. The police collected at 
the City Hall, where special constables assembled, 
with white ribbons as badges, and clubs in their 
hands. The Orangemen, still expressing their de- 
termination to parade, mustered in Orange Hall, 
near which crowds of dangerous men were gath- 
ered. The Catholics in the streets were greatly 
excited, and every man with an orange favor, on 
his way to the hall, was pursued. During the 
morning the Mayor had an interview with the 
Orangemen, when he advised no procession, and 
also recommended strongly that they should allow 
the several officers to be arrested to furnish a test 
case for the courts, where the legality of the asso- 
ciation and their pretended rights could be deter- 
mined. The offer was declined, and the Orange 
leaders returned to the hall, where, having gone 
through the preliminary ceremonies, some started 
for the church, where the exercises were to be 
held, but were arrested the moment they set foot 
on the street. The Orangemen contented them- 
selves for the most part with launching anathemas 
and taunts at the policemen from the upper win- 
dows ot their hall, into which the high-constables 
attempted at one time to force an entrance. 

Ata later hour the Orangemen held a further 
conference, and decided not to parade, but stipu- 
lated with the Mayor that he should disperse the 
mob in the vicinity of the hall and place guards 
around the building. As the crowd did not disperse, 
the Orangemen continued in the hall and refused to 
pass out. About three o’olock the soldiers were 
drawn acroas the streets, thus preventing any addi- 
tion to the large crowd surrounding the hall, The 
Mayor then addressed the crowd and called at- 
tention to his proclamation, and urged them to 
disperse; they cheered him, but paid no attention 
to his appeal. 

Finally, relying on the Mayor’s assurance of pro- 
tection, an Orange Young Briton, named John 
Gilbert, left Orange Hall in a carriage furnished by 
the corporation. As he proceeded home he was 
attacked by an infuriated mob and beaten almost to 
death. Later in the day, Mayor Beaudry, who had 
occupied a seat all the morning on St. James 
Street, directly opposite the Orange Hall, whence 
he could conveniently direct the movements of the 
constabulary, ordered the arrest of several leading 
Orangemen, with a view of testing their rigtit to 
parade under the law. During the afternoon the 
Orangemen lett the hall in cabs containing two or 
three at time, under escort of the regular police. 
General Selby Smythe at seven o’clock ordered the 
troops to their respective quarters, and the streets 
assumed a quiet aspect. There can be no doubt 
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lead to the central circular saloon in which the sessions 
of the Berlin Congress were held. All the apartments 
are in white stucco, with Grecian columns. Close to the 
saloon is Prince Bismarck’s study and a reception-hall, 
furnished in gorgeous Persian taste. All the rooms, 
except those in the wing occupied by the Prince's 
family, were placed at the disposal of the Plenipoten- 
tiaries; and our illustration this week gives a chatty 
view of one them, while the Ambassadors were partak- 
ing of lunch and wine during a recess of the Congress. 


Faneral of John A. MacGahan. 


John A. MacGahan, a native of Ohio, and well-known 
as the war correspondent of the Daily News, of London, 
died at Constantinople on Sunday, June 9th, of spotted 
fever, accompanied by epileptic fits He had been ili 
since his arrival from San Stefano, a fortnight previous. 
He had gone safely through all the vicissitudes and 
dangers of the campaign, being continually under fire by 
the side of General Skobeleff, the younger, with whom 
he was on intimate terma Mr. MacGahan wasa universal 
favorite, both with his colleagues and with the Russian 
authorities, and his death has been deeply regretted by 
all, and particularly by General Skobeleff, who attended 
the funeral as one of the chief mourners. The pall was 
held by the correspondents of the Daily News, Times, 
Telegraph, Standard and Graphic. In addition to Gen- 
eral Skobeleff, Colonel Chambers Maynard, of the Ameri- 
can Legation; the officers of the United States dispatch 
boats, the British Assistant Judge, and a number of well- 
known persons of position, attended to show their re- 
spect for the deceased. 


The Paris Exhibition. 


The northern vestibule of the Fine-Arts Gallery is 
situated in the Champ-de-Mars buildings at the meeting- 
point of the French and the foreign sections of the 
International Exhibition. Its facade is composed of 
three vast arches, upheld by great square pillars, and 
forming a triple portico, which has a grand aspect; 
while the architectural lines are agreeably softened by 
the mild yellowish-white tint of the structure in gen- 
eral. There is a spacious forecourt, beyond which is 
the entrance to the Fine-Arts Gallery, betokened over 
the doorway by the model of a Greek temple, with a 
hemicycle of a colonnade extended in rear of it, and to 
right and left ; all of gray material, but suffused with 
@ delicate rosy tinge. The side entrances, leading re- 
spectively to the French and to the foreign sections, 
are decorated with colored landscape designs, upon a 
surface of porcelain or earthenware tiles, below which 
are represented, by colossal female figures, the arts of 
Sculpture, Architecture, Painting, Engraving, Pottery, 
and Metallurgy, each with her proper toola) The Al- 
gerian pavilion, in the grounds of the Trocadéro, is one 
of the handsomest structures of the Exhibition. Great 
care has been taken to avoid the exaggerated Oriental 
style to which many French architects are so greatly 
addicted, and the whole court has been planned after 
the model of various mosques and palaces at Tlemcen. 
Tbe chief entrance, which is surmounted by a magni- 
ficent open-work dome, is copied from the well-known 
Mosque of Sidi-bou-Medina, while the side entrances 
are taken from the Mosque of Medersa. The interior 
is a rectangular court, with a garden in the centre, 
filled with Algerian plants and a marbie fountain, while 
the surrounding arcades, characteristically ornamented 
with Moorish arabesque work, contain the exhibits for- 
warded by France’s great African colony. The Japanese 
structure has a simple and solid aspect, resembling the 
portal of a hal(-fortified mansion, with massive timber- 
frames at the sides ; but it is adorned with two hand- 
some porcelain fountains, and each of these is designei 
to represent the stump of a tree supporting a shell, into 
which the water is poured from a large flower. Before 
entering the porch a large map of Jupan and a plan 
of the City of Tokio are seen displayed on the walls to 
right and leit. The “farm” is inclosed by a bam- 
boo pallisade, and the building itseli stands in a band- 
some garden, the rooms of the house being destitute 
of windows, and the sbelter-mats which protect the 
inmates from the weather being rolled up in order to 
exbibit the interior, which is fitted up in orthodox 
Japanese fashion. The Spanish exhibition building 
consists of a central pavilion, with two side pavilions, 
in the Moresque style, connected by short galleries, 
Some of its features are borrowed from the Albambra 
and the Alcazar of Grenada; some from the Cathedral 
of Cordova, and other Moorish buildings in Spain. 
The arches, of horse-shoe form, in the lower part of 
the edifice, are succeeded in the upper stories by 
Ogival arches of Saracenic type, while the slender 
pillars, which seem to uphold the principal front, have 
a light aud graceful air, not incompatible with real 
strength. 

Bush-Fighting with Caffres. 


This scene of irregular warfare in a South African 
forest looks rather like a chance skirmish by some de 
tached party of ‘‘ Rangers” with an unknown number 
of the enemy caught lurking in ambush to waylay a 
convoy on the neighboring road from one fortified 
station to another. There has been a good deal of this 
sort of incidental fighting, by the colonial volunteers 
and their local allies, in districts where the regular 
troops under command of General Thesiger, or of his 
predecessor at the beginning of the late war, could not 
for some time be brought into action. Atlast advices the 
Caffre war appeared to be almost ended, only a few 
small and roving bands holding out. The Gaika chief 
has been killed, and the other leaders forced to sur- 
render. 

The Indian Troops at Malta. 


On June 17th His Royal Highness, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, Commander-in-Chief of the British Army, held a 
review of all the Indian native soldiery at Malta, consist- 
ing of 1,600 horses and 6,500 men After these had 
marched and dashed by him they were followed by the 
Royal and Maltese Artillery, the Royal Engineers, and 
seven English regiments, numbering altogether 6,000 
men. In the sketch the Duke of Cambridge, with Sir 
Arthur Borton, the Governor, and Sir James Airey, com- 
mander of the English troops, bebind him, sits on 
horseback and returns the salute of the cavalry riding 
past bim ata trot These are the First Bombay Lancera, 
Each horse in the regiment is the property of the rider, 
who is, therefore, to a certain extent, a man of some 
little position and means There are certain service 
regulations for compensation in case of loss or damage 
received by the horse; but no man can join the regi- 
ment without producing @ suitable charger or paying 
down the necessary sum for its p 








AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Tue school population of this country is said 
to be 14,306,000. 


—Botrvia has a remarkable army, the officers 
numbering 1,166, and the privates only 2,000. 


—A sInauz firm of Sheffield, England, has this 
year ordered 50,000 dozen of American hay-rakers. 


—Tux Massachusetts Assembly has rejected a 
resolution to grant $25,000 to the Agricultural College 
of that State. 


—Carpirr, Wales, is making efforts to be con- 
stituted a port for the importation of cattle, with a fair 
prospect of success. 


—Cotonzt Forney says the artists in Paris 
and Rome are not as well paid as a class as good house- 
painters in Philadelphia. 


—Ir is proposed to reclaim the lands of west- 
ern Utah with artesian wells, which yield water very 
abundantly from moderate depths. 


—Any one that waters milk that is offered for 
sale in Wisconsin is liable to be fined not less than $25 
nor more than $100 for such an offense. 


—Tue first telegraph line in Japan was estab- 
lished near the end of 1869, and now there are 125 
Stations and 5,000 miles of wire in operation. 


— Tux Bible has been printed in thirty different 
languages for the benefit of the aborigines of this country 
and of Greenland, British America and Mexico. 


—In the United States there are five hundred 
and thirty females practicing as doctors, forty-two as 
dentists, five lawyers, and sixty-eight as preachers. 


—Tux Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals recently held its filty-fourth anniver- 
sary meeting in London. It obtained 2,726 convictions 
last year. 


—Tux British Government will require an in- 
crease of revenue this year over last of about £3,500,000, 
but the returns of the quarter just ended shows a falling 
off of about £50,000. 


— Our of 294,382 men admitted into the French 
army in 1877, only 4,992 were unable to read and write. 
This is regarded as a very strong proof of the stride 
education bas made in that country. 


—Tusx contractors for convict labor in the 
Vermont State Prison give each prisoner a plug of tobacco 
every week, and about 2,700 more hats are madea year 
than would otherwise be turned out. 


—Txa raised in South Carolina and prepared 
in Baltimore was lately exhibited im Washington to 
dealers, who were unable to distinguish it from similar 
varieties of Chinese and Japanese growth. 


—A New Yor« physician has made the dis- 
covery that “not one person in three has legs of equal 
length, and that the number of left legs longer than 
they need be is nearly double that of the right.” 


el 
— Tux Government of New Zealand has offered a 
bonus of £5,000 for the first five hundred tons of beet. 
root sugar produced in the North Island, and a similar 
bonus for the same quantity grown in Middle Island. 


—Tue Japanese, influenced, perhaps, to some 
extent by the ingbttal q of the ab: of 
easy communication in China, as illustrated by the 
famine, are taking measures ior inland communication. 


—Tue Union Methodist Church, of Philadel- 
phia, has celebrated its seventy-seventh anniversary. It 
has had forty pastors, among whom were two who 
became bishops, and many who were prominent in the 
church, 


—Disparcues from Fiji give an account of 
a@ great earthquake at Tanna, New Hebrides, which 
raised the earth along the shore and harbor about 
twenty feet. Millions of fish were thrown up and de- 
stroyed. 


—Some of the smaller New England colleges 
are still living beyond their means. Dartmouth is before 
the State Legislature with an appeal for aid, and Wil- 
liams closes the year with an income of $49,000 to meet 
expenses of $51,000. 


—Conrnns, the Gentile town of Utah, which 
Brigham Young cursed, is in a decline for the third 
time, the Mormons having taken up the railroad con- 
nectiou and got possession of the steamers which 
formerly made the place a freighting centre. 


—Mention of the Berlin Congress has been 
found in the Bible, in Zachariah, viii., 23, as follows: 
‘‘In those days, it shall come to pass that ten men shall 
take hold of all languages of the nations, even shall take 
hold of the skirt of him that is a Jew, saying, we will 
go with you.” 


—New Jenrszy takes the lead in the States in 
the manufacture of window-giass, It has 34 factories, 
Pennsylvania has 30; New York, 11; Massachusetts, 
Illinois and Maryland, each 5; West Virginia and Mis- 
souri, each 2; Indiana, 3; and Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Iowa, 1 apiece. 





—Hatr way between Austin and San Antonio, 
Tex., there are some very flourishing woolen mills that 
turn out excellent cloths, woven all of pure wool, at 
the moderate rate of eighty cents per yard. The wool 
is abundantly taken from the sheep running in the 
neighboring pastures, 


—Tues flouring-mill industry of the United 
States is said to rank next to iron. The number of 
mills is over 25,000, affording employment to over 
60,000 men, whose annual wages are about $20,000,000, 
and turning out yearly about 50,000,000 barrels of flour, 
of which 4,000,000 are exported to foreign countries. 


—A native journal of Japan states that the 
Government desire to raise a home loan of 10,000,000 
yen for the purpose of connecting Lake Biwa, in the 
province of Omi, by a canal with the river Uji; to bring 
the waste lands in the province of O-u under cultivation; 
and to connect Kioto and the Bay of Tsuruga by railway 


—Tux great annual tea-ship race of over 10,000 
miles, from China to London, has been won this year by 
the Gleneagle, which brought £2,000,000 of new tea 
with her. She made the run from Han-Kow to Graves- 
end in thirty-seven days one hour and four minutes, the 
best time on record. How close the race was may be 
inferred from the fact that off Dover the Gleneagle was 
twenty-seven minutes behind the Glenfoulas. 


—AvsTRaLian colonists have noticed some 
strange peculiarities in bees imported from Europe, 
which, however unpleasant they may be to the agricul- 
turist, are yet of the highest interest to naturalists § It 
appears that European bees retain their industrious 
habits only for the first year or two, when imported 
into Australia While during that period they keep: 
their hives in good order and yield a fair quantity of 
honey, they gradually cease to collect bouey after (hat 
time, and soon become entirely barren, 
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NEW YORK.— AMERICAN INDUSTRIES—STURGEON-FISHING AT HYDE PARK, ON THE HUDSON—HAULING A STURGEON BY A NOOSE 
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REMOVING THE ROE FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF CAVIARE. 
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MANUFACTURING CAVIARE FROM THE ROE, IN THE CAVIARE CELLAR. 


NEW YORK.— AMERICAN INDUSTRIES —STURGEON-FISHING AT HYDE PARK. ON THE HUDSON,— From Skercnes sy ovr Sreciat Artist.— See Pace 370. 
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MY LOST LOVE. 


THERE the brook smilingly 
VW Shone ‘neath the Summer sky 
Strayed I in days gone by 
With my lost love; 


Through the woods’ deep retreat 
Wandered our bappy feet, 
And o’er us clear and sweet 


Cooed the wood-dove. 


In that enchanted spot 
Earthly cares found us not; 
All perfect seemed our lot, 
Wrapt in Love's dream. 
There in the glad noontide, 
Watching the shadows glide, 
Sat we oft side by side, 
Lulled by the stream. 


But pow through mist of tears, 
Dead to Life’s hopes and fears, 
I tace the weary years 
Sad and alone; 
All joy my beart can know 
Is but the alter-glow, 
Now they have laid thee low 
Under the stone. 


As I roam woid and wood, 
On the bright past to brood, 
I in my solitude 
Welcome the night; 
Then mine eyes cease to weep 
For in the s lence deep 
Rise in my tired sleep 
Visions of light 


Once more our hands entwine, 
Once more I drink Love’s wine, 
Press thy sweet lips to mine, 
Kiss thy soit cheek; 
Then I thy form enfold, 
As in the days of old, 
When I my love-tale told, 
Thy love to seek. 


But, when night’s portals shake, 
And in the dawn I wake, 
Over my senses break 
Waves of despair; 
Vainly my eager bands 
Strain to the spirit-lands 
Striving to burst their bands— 
Thou art not there! 


Oh, love so early lost, 

Dear as thou ever wast, 

Still to my tempest-tost 
Soul thou art now! 

E’en to eternity 

I am all true to thee— 

Leal to thy memory, 
Leal to my vow. 








ROY’S WIFE. 


BY 
G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—(CONTINUED.) 


OW Brail’s honest heart thrilled as he felt, 
that hand lie so lightly on his sleeve! What 
would he have done could he have known 

what I know, that Hester had discovered him ten 
minutes ago, and kept this dance disengaged on 
u ? I think he would have gone down on 
is Cases to her before the whole quadrille, taking 
his chance of removal to a mad-liouse or a police- 
station then and 

She was not going to confess how much she 
liked him for a partner, but she did whisper, with 
& pretty little blush : 

“ Lady Pandora takes me out, you know, when 
papa is engaged. She gives a ball of her own on 
the 13th.” 

He had not served so short an apprenticeship 
but that he could accept the hint, and turned his 
mind at once to the problem of how he should get 
an invitation. 
would ask Lady Pandora to go down to supper, 
and ply her with champagne. 

Miss Bruce did not fail to notice his abstraction, 
and expressed her disapproval. 

“ Have you anything to tell me about your 
travels?” said she, with a toss of her handsome 
little head. ‘“‘ You .might have been no further 
than Putney, for all 1 have heard yet.”’ 

**Do you care to know P” he asked, feeling ex- 
ceedingly foolish, and trying not to look too much 
in love. “ Haven't you forgotten all about ships 
and sailors in that long eighteen months ?” 

“Why should you think 1 have so short a 

memory? Is it out of sight out of mind with you 
directly you get into blue water? ‘That is what | 
ought to say, if 1 remember right. Your vis-d-vis 
is dancing alone. Why don’t you attend to the 
Ggure !”’ 
So he was compelled to break off at this interest- 
mg juncture and go cruising about, as he called it, 
wwer the well-planked floor. Before he could bring 
‘to again Miss Bruce’s mood had changed. 

“| wonder you don’t write a book,” said she; 
“an account of your Arctic adventures. I am sure 
it would be very funny.” 

* Funny!” 

“ Well, I mean very interesting. My cousin 
Frank wrote a narrative of his voyage to the 
Scilly Islands. 1 didn’t read it, but everybody 
said it was capital.’ 

“ Everybody is interested in the Scilly Islands ; 
nobody would buy a book about the North Pole.’’ 

“Nonsense! 1t would bring you in loads of 
money. 1 will take half a dozen copies myself.” 

es Why need you? Don't you know that I 
should like nothing better than to sit and spin 
to you from morning to night? Don’t you 

ee 


“ Don’t you know that you are cavalier seul ? 
Really, Mr. Brail, I have danced with a great 
muny inattentive partners, but you are quite the 
most careless of ali!” 

“You would make any partner inattentive. 
And it’s just the same when you are leagues 
leagues away. Do you know, Miss Bruce, one 
night when it was my middle watch, and | was 
thinking of you——” 

“ What's a middle watch? You can’t wear 
three watches at a time! I never heard of more 
tham two, and then only on Dick Turpin and 
Claude Duval—grand rond: give that lady your 


On reflection, he determined he |” 


other hand. 
me back to Lady Pandora. 
you to her ball.” 

Surely this was encouragement enough. 
he need not have felt disappointed that he could 





Perhaps she will ask 


| make no more of the opportunities offered by their | 


dance, and that the sentiments he would fain have 
expressed were cut short by the exigencies of the 
figure. Whether or no, his life had at least 
taught him at all times to improve the occasion, 
and when Miss Bruce was carried off in the gyra- 
tions of a waltz by a long-legged gentleman with 
| a glass in his eye, Mr. Brail did his best to in- 
| gratiate himself with the formidable lady who had 
| his treasure in charge. 

This was a less difficult task than he ex- 
| pected, for the girl had whispered to her chaperon 
that he was “the famous Mr. Brail, the great 
Arctic explorer.”” And her ladyship, who dearly 
loved anything in the shape of a celebrity, was 
prepared to afford him the more homage that she 
had not the remotest idea where, or why, or how 
he had earned bis claim. 

When a lady has become, I will not say too old, 
but too heavy, to dance, it is touching to observe 
how unselfishly she resigns that wild excitement, 
those turbulent pastimes, for which the majesty 
of her figure is now unfitted, and contents herself 
with the many pleasures she has left. Because 
obliged to sit on a chair against the wall, it does 
not therefore follow that she has become wholly 
unattractive to the simpler sex. While lighter 
limbs are bouncing and darting and getting hot in 
the turmoil of the dancing-room, she may while 
away many pleasant moments in the cooler atmo- 
sphere of the gallery, conservatory or staircase, 
with that interchange of sentiment and opinion 
which is just too earnest for small-talk, too con- 
ventional for flirtation. Should it overleap the 
bounds of the latter, is it the less welcome? 
Should it fall short of the former, is there not the 
unfailing resource of the pe P And can 
anything be more delightful thar a judicious com- 
bination of all three? It is a closer race than we 
might imagine at first sight between the matron 
with her champagne-glass and the maiden with 
her teacup; a trifling individual superiority will 
balance the attraction either way, and taking 
mamma to supper is in many instances a much 
lighter penance than young ladies are apt to 


> 

rail, as became his profession, was chivalrously 
courteous to all women, irrespective of weight or 
age. His genial nature and manly bearing made 
an exceedingly favorable impression on Lady Pan- 
dora, though I fear he did not return her good 
opinion, confiding subsequently to Hester that she 
reminded him of the figure-head of a ship. 

Meanwhile, he plied her ladyship freely with re- 
freshments and information about the Arctic Circle, 
storing her mind with many remarkable facts, to 
become still more remarkable as she reproduced 
them in her crowded dinner-parties. 

“That’s an agreeable man, my dear,” observed 
Lady Pandora to her charge, while they drove 
home in,the calm, clear morning. “‘ How polite he 
was about the carriage, and he got it in five 
minutes. Sailors are always so ready. He liked 
my dress too, and thought the trimming ver 
pretty. Sailors always have such good taste ; i 
suppose because they see so much variety. I like 
him better than the young whipper-snappers you 
generally dance with, What did you tell me his 
name was ?” 

‘“ Brail,” answered the young lady, with rather 
a tender accent on the simple monosyllable. 

“ 1’m sure to forget it, my dear. Never mind. 
Send him a card for the 13th. We shall have done 
the civil, at any rate, though I dare say he won't 
come.” 

Miss Bruce was of a different opinion, and it is 
needless to say that Collingwood Brail, Esq., 
Royal Navy, received his invitation in due form. 

Alas for Gog and Magog! Their beloved 
nephew again put off his visit; but they com- 
forted each other, good, simple souls, with the 
conviction that he was detained for approbation of 
the Admiralty, would be examined deen both 
Houses of Parliament, and in all probability sent 
for to Balmoral by the Queen. 

How he looked forward to this particular fes- 
tivity, and what a disappointment it was after all! 
In vain he arrived before the very music, a solecism 
which would have been unpardonable in a lands- 
man, and remained to the last, even till Gunter’s 
merry-men began to take away. Hester was 
engaged ten deep. He only danced with her once, 
when she seemed colder than usual, silent, and 
even depressed. Our nautical friend was quite 
taken aback. He could read, nobody better, the 
signs of mischief brewing on the horizon; the 
stooping clouds, the rising sea, the tokens that 
warned him to shorten sail and look out for 
squalls, but he had yet to learn how a woman's 
fair face may be no certain index of her mind, and 
how the shadow on her brow does not always 
mean displeasure at her heart. Greater experience 
would have taught him that Hester’s pale cheeks 
and guarded tones augured suspicions of her own 
firmness, a mutiny, so to speak; between decks, 
that must be kept down by the stern rule of 
discipline and self-restraint. He was winning, had 
he only known it, hand over hand, while he 
believed himself drifting hopelessly to leeward, a 
mere water-logged wreck that could never come 
into port again. 

He watched for a kind word, a kind look— but 
the girl’s eyes, though he fe/¢ them on him more 
than once, were always averted ere they met his 
own, and the few words she vouchsafed would 
have been considered, from other lips, intolerably 
commonplace aud inane! Too loyal to revenge 
himeelf by embarking on a series of flirtations, too 
dispirited to attack in force boldly and at once, 
which would have insured victory, he was content 
to stand mute in a doorway, and watch her figure 
as it floated by, with the humble fidelity of a dog, 
and something of the creature’s wistful expression, 
half-surprised, halt-reproachiul, when it had been 
punished without cause. 

How the kind face haunted Hester that night, 
or, | should say, that morning, while she laid her 
weary head against the pillow! She was dream- 





ing of it at ten when her maid woke her with 
coifee, aud looked for it that afternoon in a score 
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Now make me a sea-bow, and take | of places, actually bidding the coachman drive 


| down Whitehall, past the Admiralty, on the vague 
chance that Mr. Brail might be going in or out. 

That night she went to the French nlay; no 
Mr. Brail! He was not much of a linguist, but 
would have attended a comedy in Sanscrit had he 
known Miss Bruce was to be amongst the 
| 





audience! Next day she visited the Botanic, and 
even the Zoological Gardens, with the same result. 

“Those dear white bears,’ as she called them, 
| nearly made her burst out crying. At the end of 
| a week, she had decided she was the most miserable 
girl in the world, and must give up all hope of 
ever seeing him again; but before a fortnight 
elapsed came the inevitable reaction, certain as 
the backwater from an inflowing tide. She told 
herself she loved him deeply. ‘There was nothing 
to be ashamed of, and, come high, come low, she 
would marry no man on earth but Collingwood 
Brail. 


CHAPTER XXY.—STANDING OFF-AND-ON, 


HE lieutenant, too, was having what he called 
“a roughish time of it.” He took himself 
seriously to task for his own self-conceit, and 
came to the conclusion that it was madness for a 
man in his position to aim at such a prize as Miss 
Bruce. He had too much respect for her to con- 
clude that she was only amusing herself at his ex- 
pense, and indeed knew his own value too well to 
encourage a suspicion so uncomplimentary to both. 
What he did think was, that she had begun to 
care for him a little, and, feeling such an attach- 
ment would not be for her future welfare, had 
resolved to stop while there was yet time. If this 
was the case, how ought he to act? Our friend 
had been brought up in a school that lays great 
stress on duty, making it, indeed, the first of all 
earthly po 2 err and Brails duty, he told 
himself, was to secure Hester’s happiness at any 
cost. Could it be insured by his absence, he 
would not hesitate to get afloat again were he 
offered the worst berth in the worst ship that car- 
ried the royal ensign, and he wandered more than 
once down to the Admiralty with the intention of 
applying for immediate employment on the fur- 
thest possible station from home. But he paused 
when he reflected that, with his claims, there was 
little chance of such a request being denied; and 
if Hester should change her mind in the mean 
time, should really want him back when he 
couldn't come, the position would be even more 
disheartening than at present. With all his cour- 
age and self-denial, to sacrifice her, as well as 
himself, seemed beyond his strength. It was not 
for lack of consideration that he arrived at no 
definite conclusion. Hours and days were passed 
in debating the one subject that engrossed his 
thoughts as he walked on foot through the parks, 
squares and principal thoroughfares of the West- 
end, perhaps in the vague hope of an accidental 
meeting, arguing the point again and again, with 
a different result at every turn. 

Sometimes a waft of the southern breeze, a 
wave of lilacs overhead, the voice of children 
playing in a garden, would change the whole 
aspect of the tuture, and he would tell himself 
that even in this life there were higher and hap- 
pier aims than the giving of dinners, the keeping 
of carriages, or the holding one’s own in general 
society, with something very like the effect—rota- 
tory, but not progressive—of a squirrel in its cage. 
Then he would paint for himself a little cabinet 
picture of a snug villa, a trim lawn, perhaps a 
nurse with a perambulator, and Hester's figure in 
the iecneeenel, & he had once seen her, rigged tor 
a garden-party in a white chip bonnet, trimmed 
with forget-me-nots, and blue ribbons about her 
dress. 

Oh! if she were only a penniless beauty, like 
so many of the others! If Sir Hector would but 
invest his all in an explosive speculation and be 
ruined! Gladly would he take them both to his 
happy little home, and share with them, oh! how 
freel , the modest pittance of a lieutenant’s half- 
pay! 

Hees rsuaded himself that such a romance 
was ible, he would walk on witb a clearer 
brow and lighter tread, till his dream was dispelled 


down to the realms of reality once more—such as 
the giving of a shilling that he wanted for a cab 
to a crossing-sweeper, or the denying himself a 
cigar because of a washing-bill on his dressing- 
table, and that his month’s pay was ebbing fast 
in the daily necessities of 5 9 life. Those 
kid gloves, from which Nelly drew such alarming 
conclusions, formed no inconsiderable item of 
weekly expenditure; but I think he would rather 
have gone without his dinner than abated one 
article of his personal adornment, so long as there 
was the remotest likelihood of meeting Miss Bruce. 

And this was a man who could shin up the rig- 
ging as deftly, or pull as strong an oar in the gig, 
as any able seamen under his command ! 

But in these walks abroad, that which dispirited 
him most was one continually recurring disap- 
———- London carriage-horses, particularly 

ays with good action, are very much alike. It 

requires a practised eye to distinguish brass har- 
ness and dark liveries, one set from another; 
while all ladies in Summer dress, bowling quickly 
through the air, resemble garden flowers stirrei 
by a breeze. Ten, twenty times in an afternoon 
would he be startled by the approach of some 
well hung barouche that he fondly hoped bore Sir 
Hector Bruce’s crest on its panels, his daughter 
within; and as often would the smile of welcome 
freeze round his lips, the hand snatching at his 
hat fall awkwardly to his side. 

But oh! the scorn with which contemptuous 
beauties, well known to others, unknown to him, 
} oma while they detected the abortive homage 
thus checked ere it could be offered at their shrine ! 
No man can long tread London pavement without 
observing, shall § not say admiring, the inscruti- 
ble demeanor of these high-born, high-bred ladies : 


“Who in Corinthian mirrors their own proud smiles 
bebold, 

And breathe of Capuan odors, and shine in Spanish 
gold;” 


the eager look, the pretty bend, the flattering 





greeting to those gentlemen who have the honor 
of their acquaintance, as contrasted with the cold, 


by some commonplace incident that tumbled him. 








cruel indifference bestowed on all the world be- 
side; the haughty bearing, the implied disgust, 
and the abstracted glance beneath half-closed lids, 
that seem to say, “It does not matter the least, 
but | wonder you presume to be alive.” 

Mr. Brail, who felt on such occasions that he 
was by no means “ the right man in the right 
place,’? would then blame himself severely for 
“humbugging about,’”’ as he ealled it, when he 
ought to be shouting his orders from Her Ma- 
jesty’s quarter-deck in a monkey-jacket, with 
three feet of ship’s telescope under his arm. 

But going to the levée, as in duty bound, 
being presented by the captain, and kindly wel- 
comed home from an arduous service in a few 
cordial words by the best judge of manly merits 
in the kingdom, to whom he made his bow, 
Brail began to rise again in his own esteem. It 
would not hurt a man much, he thought, who felt 
that he had done his duty to his country, and who 
found the value of his services heartily acknow- 
ledged by his prince, to be ignored by a few fine 
ladies. When he backed out of that presence- 
chamber, through which he had passed with more 
trepidation than he would have felt under the fire 
of a harbor-battery, he could not but reflect that 
he was somebody after all. Officers of high 
standing in both services, covered with medals 
and decorations earned in that deadly peril which 
proves the genuine steel, greeted him as one of 
themselves. A colonel of the Guards, with an 
empty sleeve, put out his remaining hand ; « vice- 
admiral of the red, bravest among the brave, 
noted for his hilarity of spirits at the most critical 
moments, patted him kindly on the back; while a 
dashing hussar, maimed, shattered, tanned to the 
bronze of his own Victoria Cross, asked him to 
dinner that very day. He stood among the men 
who make history, and he was one of them. Cab- 
inet ministers desired his acquaintance; the most 
affable of bishops greeted him with a benignity 

It would have been a proud day for Gog and 
Magog could they have witnessed their nephew's 
triumph. It was a proud day for Mrs. Phipps 
when she received to luncheon in her own parlor 
this handsome young sailor, fresh from his pre- 
sentation, in the uniform he kept on at her par- 
ticular desire, looking, as she declared, with a 
redundancy of aspirates on which she laid the 
lightest possible stress, ‘* Happy, handsome and 
hearty, and a hero every inch !” 

Nelly was summoned from her book-keeping to 
hear the whole account of the levée; waiters 
lingered and loitered unrebuked; housemaids per- 
vaded the passage to catch the gleam of his epau- 
lettes; the dirty face of a charwoman peeped 
above the kitchen stairs; and the work of the 
whole establishment came to a stand-still in honor 
of Mr. Brail’s late appearance at St. James’s 
Palace in appropriate costume, 

But all this brought him no nearer to Miss Bruce. 
The veterans were not in her set ; she was little ac- 
quainted with differences of rank, military or naval, 
aud it seemed unlikely that she would so much as 
read the list of presentations in the Morning Post 
next day. Our gallant lieutenant could not but 
reflect with a sigh how willingly he would ex- 
change this bushel of glory for a grain of love or 
hope. Men who allow themselves to become un- 
happy about the other sex have various ways of 
betraying their discomfort. Some take to cards, 
some to drink, a few abjure the society of their 
natural enemies, scrupulously avoiding a petticoat, 
as a bird avoids a scarecrow; but the majority 
incline to seek solace in such gentle company as 
reminds them, not unpleasantly, of her who has 
done all the mischief ; and, on somestrange principle 
of homeopathy, derive considerable benetit from the 
soothing smiles and kindly glances women are 
always ready to bestow on real objects of com- 
passion. About this time Brail began much to 
affect the quiet conversation of Mrs. John, to 
pervade the entrance hall in which stood her glass 
case; nay, even on occasion to invade that sanc- 
tuary and mend the pens or hold the ruler while she 
posted her books. Though she tolerated, rather 
than encouraged, these intrusions, there sprang up 
between the two a firm and lasting friendship, orig- 
inating in interests and experiences common to 
both , none the less stanch and consoling that such 
interests and experiences were less akin to pleasure 
than to pain. 

Each hada grief of the same nature, a wound in 
the affections that required the salve of sympathy 
and commiseration. That of the man was a 
mere scratch, of the woman-a deep and deadly 
hurt. Of course, the latter bore her pangs in si- 
lence, while the former cried aloud for help. 

It was not long before Brail confided to Mrs. 
John, as he had learned to call her, the whole 
story of his attachment; and Nelly, in the pitiful 
kindness of her nature, could not conceal from 
him that she had made the acquaintance of Miss 
Bruce during the previous Winter, that she highly 
appreciated her charms, both of body and mind, 
and that her intuitive tact as a woman had led her 
to detect some symptoms of a lurking preference 
in Hester’s manner and conversation, though she 
had been egregiously mistaken as to the object. 
By degrees it came out that they both knew Lord 
Fitzowen, Brail having met that young nobleman 
more than once in the maze of London society ; 
and Nelly was sorely tempted to give the sailor 
her entire confidence, in hope that she might leara 
something definite about Mr. Roy. 

She checked herself in time; nor, indeed, was 
Brail disposed to take much interest in any matters 
but his own. To find some one who knew Miss 
Bruce, who admired her, who understood her, who 
had a suspicion that she liked him, and who would 
listen while he talked about her, was such a piece 
of good fortune as could not be too much ap- 
preciated and —— He missed no opportuni y 
of visiting Mrs. John in her sanctum, and at- 
tended her on her affairs, so that even auntie lost 
patience, declaring, almost with ill-humor, “ You 
two seem never to be apart. I’m sure whatever 
you've got to say to each other must have been 
said over and over again !’’ 





CHAPTER XXVI.—COUNSEL 8 OPINION, 
OHN ROY returned to London with his free- 
dom, he firmly believed, in his pocket. On 
that sheet of note-paper his wife had inscribed in 
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her own hand such expressions as were tantamount 
to an avowal of guilt, as would surely be held con- 
clusive ina court of law. Ie dreaded the ex- 
posure, he winced from the shame, he even pitied 
the culprit; but while he sat in the train, reading 
this document over and over again, his heart grew 
harder with every perusal, prompting him to carry 
out his merciless intention to the bitter end. 

‘“* This,” he thought, * comes of not marrying a 
lady! Why, she cannot even express herself in 
good English; and though I ought to have ex- 
pected it, there is a vulgar tone about the whole 
production, not much less offensive than its actual 
depravity! No doubt Fitzowen’s rank constituted 
the attraction—she could not resist the glitter of 
his coronet—she was glad to take me because I 
was a gentleman. She has deserted the gentleman 
for a lord; damn me, she'd throw Aim over fora 
duke! Ce que c'est que la femme! I ought to 
have known better from the first. I ought never 
to have believed in one of them. And yet they 
cannot all be so bad. There must be some, surely, 
who are to be trusted when one’s back is turned, 
and who mean what they say!” 

Is it not so with the rest of usP We holloa 
loudly when we are hurt, but we lose no time in 
applying plaster to the wound. ‘ Women are all 
alike!” cries the indignant husband, the despair- 
ing lover. ‘* Women are so different!” reasons 
the former with a second-hand consolation, the latter 
with a bran-new fancy ; while the cynic laughs at 
both, and agrees with neither. “So far from 
women being alike,’’ says he, “they are not the 
same for two hours together. So far from being 
different, their noblest sentiments, their most 
pitiful weaknesses, their best and worst qualities, 
are common to the whole sex.” And the wise 
man . My friend, there is no wise man 
where women are concerned, neither in fact nor 
fiction! Was not Merlin made a fool of in 
romance, and Solomon in history? Vivien is no 
less real than the Shunamite, and both are of all 
degrees, all nations, and all times, 

Let us peep over John Roy's shoulder while he 
reads his wife’s letter once again. 


“My very DEAR Lorp—I will look for you as 
usual on Tuesday, and expect as you will not dis- 
appoint me like you did last time. Mr. Roy is 
sure to be out a-hunting, so no doubt but the coast 
will be clear, and nobody will notice if you come 
right up to the front door and ring the bell—that 
is better than the garden-way ; for servants have 
such sharp eyes, and always suspect something. I 
write because you said you was not sure you 
would come ; but if you fail, I shall begin to think 
you do not care for meas I feel to care tor you, my 
dear. 1 may be interrupted at any moment; s0 
uo more at present from your loving sweetheart, 

‘ Extnor Roy.” 


No date—women are very vague about dates— 
but her name—oh! unutterable disgrace, his 
name, signed in full. Every stroke of the well- 
knownautograph correct toa hair—the very flourish 
with which she loved to adorn it, finished off toa 
scratch! There could be no mistake as to the 
whole meaning and intention of this shameless pro- 
duction. It had obviously been written at leisure, 
and kept back for a convenient opportunity to 
be posted unobserved. Tuesday! Yes, he re- 
membered how he intended to hunt on that very 
Tuesday when he came to an open rupture with 
his wife, but changed his mind on the previous 
Sunday because of lame horses in the stable. It 
was clear enough. The letter had not, therefore, 
been sent, and in the hurry of departure she forgot 
to destroy it. No doubt there had been many such 
exchanged, and this one left little impression on her 
mind. How could such a woman write that clear, 
firm, Italian hand ? How could she look so guile- 
less, so fond, so handsome ? He felt he must have 
loved her dearly once to hate her so bitterly now! 
But this was no time for remembrance or regret. 
He would act for himself, and carry the whole 
business through without compunction or remorse. 

He did not take Lady Jane to the Aquarium, 
but wrote instead so affectionate a note that it 
caused her very heart to glow with a sense of satis- 
faction and triumph. hile she put it away in 
some safer hiding-place than the bosom of a 
dress changed three times a day, Mr. Roy was 
driving into Lincoln’s Inn for a personal interview 
with that unerring adviser, that unimpeachable 
authority, that unquestionable institution, the 
family solicitor. 

I suppose nobody ever crossed the threshold of 
his “own man-of-business’’ without a painful 
consciousness of mental inferiority; less the re- 
sult of professional inexperience, of pitiful ignor- 
ance concerning the wonderful ways of the law, 
than of a strange sense that he has been suddenly 
shifted, as it were, to the stage side of the foot- 
lights, and begins to see everything in life from an 
entirely novel point of view. 

That which appeared an hour ago as clear as the 
sun at noon, seems now to require corroboration by 
a mass of evidence. The statement, prepared with 
so much thought and study, that carried conviction 
in every sentence, is found to be loose, garbled, in- 
capable of holding water, and, in some respects, 
tending to furnish arguments for the other side, 
Facts are no longer stubborn, except in the one 
sense that they stubbornly elude substantiation, 
and the litigant is surprised to find how much he 
has been in the habit of taking things for granted 
that have no legal existence till fortified by actual 
proof. He doubts his own senses, memory and 
reasoning powers, and, vaguely conscious of a be- 
numbing imbecility, approaches the shrine of his 
oracle with as little self-dependence as the most 
ignorant of savages asking help from his god. 

Aclerk in the outer office—pale, inky, but of self- 
important demeanor, as being brimful of law— 
took the elient’s name to his employer, and re- 
turned with “ Mr. Sharpe’s compliments; he was 
engaged at present, but would see Mr. Roy in a 
quarter of an hour.” There was nothing for it 
but to wait in the office, and make the most of 
yesterday's Zimes, as perused in an uncomfortable 
attitude on a shiny high-backed chair. ; 

“ Mr. Sharpe will see you now, sir,” said the 
clerk, when the stated time had expired, ushering 
out an old lady in black, smelling of peppermint 
and dissolved in tears. ‘This way, sir. Allow 
me, ma'am, if you please,” to the lady who was 
fumbling helplessly at the door-bandle; and John 








Roy found himself fairly committed to make his 
statement under the critical observation of Mr. 
Sharpe. 

“Take a seat, sir. A fine day, sir; warm, but 
seasonable for the time of year,’ were the reassur- 
ing words of that gentleman, as he scanned his 
client from under a pair of bushy eyebrows that 
gave character to a countenance in other respects 
commonplace enough. ‘“ We have not met . a 
— time, Mr. Roy, and I hope I see you 
well, 

His client’s mouth was dry, and his answer 
wholly unintelligible, 

Mr. Sharpe, fitting the tips of his fingers to- 
gether with the utmost nicety, afforded no more 
assistance, but waited for the other to begin. 

It was no easy job. 

“Mr. Sharpe,” he stammered, “I have come to 
consult you professionally — professionally — you 
understand ; of course, in the strictest confidence ; 
entirely between ourselves, and to go no further.” 

Mr. Sharpe bowed. He was used to these pre- 
liminaries, accepting them with mild contempt. 

“‘ My business,” continued John Roy, sadly dis- 
composed, “is of a very disagreeable kind.” 

“Nothing remarkable in ¢Aat, sir!’’ returned 
his solicitor. “If business were not usually dis- 
agreeable, we lawyers would have nothing to do.” 

“The fact is, Mr, Sharpe, that I—that I—I 
have reason to be much dissatisfied with my wife.” 

“Nothing remarkable in that, sir!” repeated 
his adviser. ‘ Forgive me for saying so, it is a 
commune malum, for which there is no remedy at 
common law. May I ask, sir, is the lady residing 
at present under your roof ?” 

“Not the least! That is what I came to talk 
about. She has left her home for several weeks, 
and I have no means of ascertaining where she is.” 

Mr. Sharpe grew more attentive, but waited for 
his client to go on. 

“* IT have reason to believe she came to London,” 
resumed the visitor, “and perhaps I might be 
able to trace her movements if 1 chose to take the 
troable ; but, having quitted my house at her own 
caprice, she shall not re-enter it with my consent. 
1 mean to state my case fairly, and ask your 
assistance to set me free.”’ 

“One word, Mr. Roy. Is there no prospect of 
reconciliation ? Ladies are apt to be hasty—in- 
considerate, and repent when it is too late. I 
should be willing to mediate between you—not 
oy eel you understand, but as a private 

riend.” 

“It is no question of engine of the kind,” 
7 the other, in great heat and excitement. 
“ Matters are so bad that I am justified, morally, 
and, 1 believe, legally, in cutting myselt adrift 
from a woman who has dishonored me,” 

“That is a grave accusation,’’ replied Mr. 
Sharpe, with some solemnity. ‘“ May I ask, sir, 
if you have any proofs ?’”’ 

“‘ Judge for yourself !’’ returned the other, plac- 
ing Nelly’s letter on the table. “If that is not 
proof, 1 don’t know what they require. I'll have 
a divorce, Mr. Sharpe, as sure as you sit there, if 
it costs me ten thousand pounds, 


(To be continued.) 








Consumption of Narcotics. 


Some curious statistics as to the consumption of 
narcotics and stimulants by the world in general are 
given in a late report of Mr. Jez Killebrew, the com- 
missioner of agriculture in Tennessee. Paraguay 
tea, it is computed, is used by 10,000,000 human be- 
ings, coca by 10,000,000, chicory by 40,000,000, 
cocoa by 50,000,000, and coffee by 100,000,000, 
The consamers of betel are set down at 100,000,000, 
those of hasheesh at 300,000,000, and those of opium 
n one or another form at 400,000,000. These fig- 
ures are, however, eclipsed by the proportions of 
the demand for Chinese tea, which is said to be 
used by half a billion; while the consumers of 
tobacco are not only still more widely distrib- 
uted, but present the astonishing aggregate of 
800,000,000. According to a careful estimate pre- 
pared tor this report, tobacco is more generally 
used than any other single article of commerce 
consumed by man. The United States in 1860 pro- 
duced more than 430,000,000 pounds of tobacco, 
but ten years afterwards the yield of the planta- 
tions had dwindled to about 260,000,000. The 
report does not state the exact quantity grown in 
any subsequent year ; but it seems that the exports 
alone in 1875 reached fabout 220,000,000 pounds, 
valued at more than $25,000,000. According to 
the United States Bureau of Statistics, leaf to- 
bacco, valued at nearly $29,000,000, was sent out 
of the country in the year ending June 30th, 1877. 
These figures would make tobacco rank sixth in 
the list ot exported staples from the United States, 
cotton, breadstuffs, petroleum, and the precious 
metals alone exceeding it inimportance. In 1875 
the best customer of the United States for tobacco 
was Germany, which, notwithstanding the large 
quantity grown in Prussia, took 56,000,000 pounds, 
while Great Britain, which produces none, took 
only 54,000,000 pounds. 








Telephoniana. 


In France they have applied the telephone to 
marine purposes. The French warsteamer Desaix 
had to tow out from Toulon the old ship Argonaute. 
A conducting wire was rolled around one of the 
towing cables, with an end on board each vessel. 
The electric current was formed by the action of 
the sea water on the copper sheathing of the ships. 
A telephone was introduced in the circuit on each, 
and communication established between them. 
During the whole time of the navigation, conver- 
sation could be carried on as easily between the 
officers of the two vessels as if they had heen seated 
in the same cabin. The next step was to apply the 
telephone to the work of the diver. One of the 

lasses of the helmet is replaced by a copper plate, 
n which is inserted a telephone, so that the man 
has only a slight movement of the head to make in 
order to receive communications or report obser- 
vations. The advantages of such an arrangement 
are obvious. Frequently at sea the necessity arises 
of examining the keel or bottom of aship. The 
diver descends and is able to give an account of 
all he sees and does, and receive instructions without 
having to be brought to the surface to give ex- 
planations, as has hitherto been the case. By the 
use of the telephone a man at the bottom of the 
sea can remain in constant verbal communication 








with those at the sarface, But the most singular 
application of the telephone is reported trom New 
South Wales, where Mr. Severn claims that he has 
made the deaf to hear by means of it. After de- 
scribing a very simple telephone which he con- 
structed out of a tin can, the closed end of which he 
opened and covered with a piece of parchment, 
passing a fine string through the centre and making 
a knot inside, Mr. Severn says: ‘‘ Make a@ loop in 
the string some three feet long, put this loop over 
the forehead of the listener (the deaf man), cause 
him to place the palms of his hands flat and hard 
against the ears, let the loop pass over the hands, 
and now this listener will hear the faintest whisper, 
let him be deat or not. This fact may appear ex- 
traordinary, it is nevertheless true that a deaf man 
may thus be made to hear with entire facility.” 
The carbon telephone of Mr. Edison is particu- 
larly adapted for the use of deaf mutes. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE 


The Study of Marine Zoology.—A laboratory for the 
study of marine zoology, in connection with the bio- 
logical department of the Johns Hopkins University, 
will be organized this Summer at Fort Wool, about a 
mile from Old Point Comfort, Virginia. The fort con- 
tains commodious buildings for laboratories and dormi- 
tories, and; through the courtesy of the Secretary of 
War, has been placed at the disposal of the University 
for the Summer. The necessary apparatus for collecting 
and studying marine animals, nets, dredges, microscopes, 
reagents, aquaria, tables, etc, as well as a small scien- 
tific library, will be provided by the University. 
Through the kindness of the Maryland Commissioner 
of Fish and Fisheries, the boats used by the Commission 
will be at the service of the laboratory. Dr. W. K. 
Brooks, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., will 
have charge of the school, which will open about June 
15th and close the middle of August. The laboratory is 
organized for advanced students, but a few heginners 
will be received on proper recommendation. 


The Waste of Gas Manufacture.—When the manu. 
facture of gas was first introduced into New York City 
all the refuse was allowed to run to waste into the 
river; but as this soon became a nuisance the company 
were forced to hire persons to carry itaway. Aftera 
few years some one obtained the contract for all the 
waste, on payment of a few cents for each hogshead, 
and long before the expiration of this arrangement so 
many discoveries had been made that the contract 
proved a mine of wealth to the possessor of it. A re- 
markable proof of the present value of the waste is 
seen in the fact that the Bradford Town Council have 
been offered more than $10,000 per annum, for the next 
seven years, for the refuse of the city gasworks The 
average price received for the same refuse during the 
last ten years was $800, and the contractor who bas 
paid this sum for seven years increased his offer to 
$8,000 for the next period. The increase is partly due 
to the advance in price of sulphate of ammonia, but is 
mainly occasioned by the aniline and other products 
now obtained from the products of coal distillation. 


Lighting Railroad Cars by Electricity.—Car-lighting 
is @ problem which ought to be solved as definitely 
within the next ten years as the inventor of the air- 
brake settled the proper method of controlling trains 
in motion. It is scarcely probable that the result will be 
attained by the development of any of the illuminants 
now in use, as they have been subjected to thorougb 
trial. Oils and tallow do not answer for properly light 
ing long cars, and we have reached the limit of all shat 
can be accomplished through them. There was a time 
when it appeared probable that gas would be condensed 
and rendered portable for use on railway trains, as it is 
on steamers and large vessels; this appears to have 
been given up as unfeasible, The probable car.lamp of 
the tuture is the electric candle, The magneto-electric 
machine can be run by the locomutive engine, which 
will generate electricity enough to light every passenger- 
car to the brilliancy of day, and with no more trouble 
to the train-men than the simple connecting of a wire 
or two when the cars are coupled on, and no danger of 
explosions or setting fire to the cars in case of accident. 


Sound as a Motive Power.—M. Dvorak has con- 
structed an acoustic reaction wheel and an acoustic 
torsion balance, The former consists of four light paper 
or glass resonators placed tangentially at the four ends 
of two thin cross-bars of wood, pivoted at their inter- 
secting point by means of a glasscap. The mouths of 
the resonators are all in the same relative positions, 
The wheel is placed before the end of a tuning-fork 
resonator, and enters into rotation when the fork is 
sounded. In another case the sound from the large re- 
sonator is transmitted through a conical tube, beyond 
whose thin end is a wheel with square pieces at the 
end of the cross-arma. In the acoustic torsion balance 
a wooden bar, furnished with a resonator, is hung by 
a wire within a case which has on the resonator side 
an opening for admission of sound. By repulsion of 
the resonator the strength of tones of the same num- 
ber of vibrations may be composed. Mr. Crooke, of 
London, has made us acquainted with a light-mill, and 
it would not be very surprising if, as a result of mod- 
ern research, we were to be provided with a sound- 
mill capable of performing work. 


Properties of Metallic Glucinum.—The precious em- 
erald and the common beryl contain about 14 per cent. 
of a very rare metal, to which, owing to the sweetish 
taste of its salts, the name of glucinum has been given. 
The manner of preparing the oxide of the metal was 
subjected to an exhaustive study by Professor Joy, and 
recently the metal bas been prepared in considerable 
quantity by Nilson and Pettersson. Glucinum is a gray 
metal, resembling steel or tin, and very light. Its 
specific gravity is 1.901. It is hard and has a great 
tendency to crystalize. Cast in shot, the metal breaks 
under the hammer. It does not fade at a temperature 
which volatilizes chloride of sodium. It does not alter 
in the air, and remains unchanged atared heat ina 
current of oxygen. The vapor of sulphur bas no ac- 
tion upon it In the oxydizing flame of a blowpipe 
the metal becomes covered with a film of oxide without 
exhibiting the usual phenomenon of ignition. It does 
not decompose water at ordinary temperature or at a 
high heat. Hydrochloric acid, sulphurated hydrogen, 
caustic potash and caustic soda are decomposed by me- 
tallic glucinum, with evolutions of hydrogen. Nitric 
acid attacks the metal very gently. The specific gravity 
of the metal is 1.64, and its specific heat 0.4084 


An Atlas of Colorado.—The Atlas of Colorado, soon 
to be issued by the United States Geographical Survey 
of the Territories, under Professor F. V. Hayden, 
embodies the results of the geological and geographical 
work of the survey during the years from 1873 to 1876 
inclusive. This atlas will contain the following maps: 
1. A general drainage map of Colorado, on a scale of 
twelve miles to tbe inch. 2 An economic map of the 
same region, having as its basis the above-mentioned 
drainage map. This map will indicate the areas of 
arable, pasture, timber, coal, mineral and desert land in 
as great detail as possible on the scale, 3. A general 
geological map, on which the areas covered by the 
principal formations will be shown. The drainage map 
will form the basis for this also. 4 A map showing 
the scheme of the primary triangulation in the State. 
Scale, twelve miles to the inch, 6. Six topographical 
sheets, sowing the same area as that covered by the 





general drainage map, but in much more detail. The 
scale of these sheets is four miles to an inch. The re- 
lief of the country is indicated by contour lines, at 
vertical intervals of 200 feet, The area covered by 
each of these sheets is 11,500 square miles. 6. Six 
geographical sheets, of which the bases are the six topo- 
graphical sheets just mentioned. On these the detailed 
geology is expressed by colors. W=.th the appearance 
of this map Colorado will be better known, topograpbi- 
cally and geologically, than any other State, 





PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Mr. Grapstons, a London paper says, is no 
longer inyfied to State dincers. 


At every birth in Eugene Hale’s family, Father- 
in-law Zach Chandler sends a check for $20,000. 


Pav px Cassagnac has been married to Mlle. 
Achard, who is said to bring him a large fortune. 


‘Victron Hvao has entirely recovered from the 
brief indisposition brought on by his labors at the 
Literary Congress. 


Tue Princess of Wales, the Crown Prince of 
Denmark, her brother, and the heir to the Belgian 
throne, are all deaf. 


Prince Evcene pz Levcutensenc is about to 
be married to Mile. Skobeleff, sister of the famous 
general of that name. 


Bishop Wurrrte of Virginia refuses to ad- 
minister the rite of confirmation to any one who persists 
in the practice of round-dancing. 


Count Herpert von Bismarck, the eldest 
son of the German Chancellor, and his brother, have 
both become candidates for the German Parliament. 


Prorgsson Younc, Dr. Henry Draper and 
other scientists are to observe the eclipse of the sun on 
July 29th at a camp about twenty miles south of Denver. 


Tus Emperor of Germany has named Professor 
von Bricke, of Vienna, and the mathematician, C. Her- 
mite, of Paris, as Knights of the Order of Merit for 
Science and Art, 


Tue Catholics have gained another seat in the 
House of Lords, the late Earl of Ashburnham being suc- 
ceeded by his son, Lord St Asaph, a'vert of four or 
five years’ standing. 


Joun Bricut hates parsons and men of war, 
and his youngest daughter is about to marry Mr. Richard 
Curry, son of the late Admiral Curry and stepson of Dr, 
Collis, Vicar of Stratford, 


Tue Duchess of Galliera has resolved to be- 
queath to the municipality of Paris her collection of 
paintings and sculptures, with a site for a museum and 
square between Rue Morny and Avenue Trocadéro. 


Tue son of the late Minister Okubo, murdered 
on May 14th, has been promoted to the class of here- 
ditary nobles; likewise the son of Minister Kido, who 
died a year ago while in the Emperor of Japan’s personal 
service, 


Dr. Don Raragy Vatantin Vatprvriezo, Arch- 
bishup of Santiago, Chili, died in Santiago on Juue 9th. 
Francisco de Paule Jaforo, the most liberal and advanced 
of the Chilian bishops, hag been elected to take the 


late Archbishop’s place. e 


Tue Prince of Wales has originated a scheme 
by which artisans wil be sent to the Paris Exhibition 
{ree of cost, on condition that each man, on bis return, 
submits a written report on his own especial industry. 
Tbe scheme is warmly supported in the manufacturing 
districts of England. 


Jxsse Pomeroy, the boy murderer, is in bad 
odor at the Concord prison. He was lately allowed to 
work, but williuily spoiled $75 worth of stock, and now 
none of the officers are allowed to speak to him, his 
reading permit is taken from him and he bas to endure 
solitary confinement, with nothing to do. 


Captain Isaac Bassett, the veteran doorkeeper 
of the United State Senate, is seriously ii] at his home 
on Capitol Hill, Washington. Captain Bassett has been 
an employé of the Senate for forty-six years. The 
first position he held was that of page, which he secured 
in 1832 through the influence of Daniel Webster, 


Prorgssor Frvs, of Christiana, who has been 
engaged for years in the preparation of a complete 
dictionary of the Lapp language, has nearly brought his 
work to a conclusion, This language is richer than 
most of the northern tongues, the first eleven letters of 
the alphabet embracing not less than 12,000 words 


Miss Cectt1a Mary Tennyson, the niece of 
the Poet Laureate, was married on the 2d of July at the 
parish church of St. Giles, Oxford, England, to the Rev. 
R. W. M. Pope, B. D,, Divinity Lecturer of Worcester 
College and curate of St. Giles The ceremony was per- 
formed by the Vicar of St. Giles, the Rev. H. Deane. 


A Portrucugse nobleman, Count Penamacar, 
has been arrested for counterfeiting notes on the Bank 
of Portugal. Machinery, chemicals and bundles of 
forged notes were found in his Lisbon palace and in 
that at Cintra, where repose the bones of his great an- 
cestor, Don John de Castro, first Viceroy of the Indies. 


Jvpee Out, formerly a member of Congress 
from New York, and who was subsequently appointed 
one of the justices of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia on the organization of the District Judi- 
ciary, about sixteen years ago, has been in such bad 
health for several years past as to require h's voluntary 
retirement from the bench. 


Kina Atronso will build a million dollar 
church near the Royal Palace, containing a splendid 
mausoleum, in memory of the late Queen, The room in 
which she died is to be left untouched ; in that same 
room he was born. Lord Rosslyn, who represented the 
Queen at the wedding last January, has written aod 
published a sonnet of condolence. 


Tue pistols with which Kullmann and Blind at- 
tempted to take Prince Bismarck’s life are conspicuous 
objects on his table, The Prince took considerable 
trouble to secure them. Kullmann’s he bought from 
the Bavarian Treasury, and Blind’s the Minister of 
Finance at Munich decided might be given up to the 
Prince at the market price. Emperor William is rapidly 
accumulating a like museum. 


A rocne Chinese Princess, wife of the Am- 
bassador of the Empire to London and Paris, attracted 
much attention at the Paris Exhibition lately as she 
proceeded from one section to another, drawn in a Bath 
chair, and in a magnificent costume of her country. 
She is wholly unacquainted with either the French or 
English language, and was accompanied by Mrs. Hart, 
wife of the Commissioner-General of Chima, who ex- 
plained to her all the curiosities of the Exhibition. 
The Princess was interested in all she saw, her pleasure 
partaking of the childlike delight attending the frat 
sight of 60 many marvels, 
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THE ISLAND OF CYPRUS. 


HE island of Cyprus, over which the flag of 

Great Britain has just been raised, in pursuance 
of the secret treaty between the Government of 
that country and Turkey, lies in the eastern part of 
the Mediterranean Sea, and has a length of about 
one hundred and forty miles, with a breadth of from 
fifteen to forty miles. The distance from its extreme 
eastern point to the nearest point of the coast of 
Syria is sixty-five miles, while on the north the dis- 
tance from its shore line to the coast of Asia Minor is 
about eighty-four miles. The population of the island 
1s about two hundred thousand, of whom two-thirds 
are Greeks and the rest Moslems, Maronites, Ar- 
menians, Roman Catholics and‘Jews. It is inter- 
sected from east to west by a range of mountains, 
called Olympus by the ancients. The island occu- 
pies a distingvished place both in sacred and pro- 
fane history, having belonged alternately to the 
Pheenicians, Greeks, Persians, Romans, Venetians 
and Turks—the latter having subdued it in 1571. 
It was long celebrated for the quality of its wines, 
but the production has now become inconsiderable. 
The capital of the island is Nicosia, which is located 
nine miles from the sea, and has a population of 
twelve thousand. The city is three miles in cir- 
cuit, is surrounded by strong walls, and includes 
among its principal buildings the Seraglio or Gov- 
ernor’s Palace, the Mosque of St. Sophia, te Palace 
ot the Greek Archbishop, and the Church of St. 
Catharine. Larvaka, a city of ten thousand popula- 
tion, where the European consuls and the principal 
foreign merchants reside, and Limasol, are the chief 
commercial emporiums of the island. One of our 
llustrations shows the United States consular 
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buildings at Larnaka. The island often suffers 
from drought, and locusts commit great ravages. 
Madder root forms the principal production, and 
the exportation of carob beans is rapidly growing. 
The annual grain crop is small, but there is a con- 
siderable growth ot cotton, and colocynth is ex- 
tensively cultivated. ‘The prosperity of the island 
has been retarded by the oppression of the Turks 5 
but under the régime ot Great Britain its interests 
will no doubt be largely developed. ‘To Americans 
the island has a peculiar interest, owing to the dis- 
coveries made there by General Cesnola. 

The value of Cyprus to Great Britain lies in the 
fact that its possession will give her complete con- 
trol of the Mediterranean, while the protectorate 
which she guaraniees of the whole of Asiatic 
Turkey will at the same time give her control of 
the land communications between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Indian Ocean. 

Under all the changes of administration to which 
it has been subject, the political importance of the 
island has never been denied. Its geographical 
situation makes it, in the hands of a maritime 
power, the virtual ruler of the whole of Southern 
Asia Minor to the north, and of Syria to the east. 
Any naval power owning Cyprus is also mistress of 
Port Said and the mouths of the Nile. Indeed, for 
a nation aiming at influence in Asia, the all-im- 
portance of its possession can scarcely be over- 
estimated. There are harbors which can easily be 
dredged for an almost illimitable navy, and ail along 
the coast irom Cape St. Andreas to Bufla there are 
heights which can easily be crowned with fortifica- 
tions almost as impregnable as those of Gibraltar 
itself. And unlike Gibraltar, with its narrow strips 
of fertile soil aboutand below the Alameda, the soil 
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of Cyprus is prolific. Even under Turkish rule its 
surplus revenue was nearly $500,000 per annum, 
and under a better system of taxation, certain to be 
brought about under British sway, it will be tar more 
fertile than Corfu ever was. If the lines of a triangle 
are drawn from Batoum in the northeast and Con- 
stantinople in the southwest, they will meet in an 
apex at Cyprus, and thus, and trom many other 
points, the military value of its acquisition cannot 
be doubted. 


THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA AT 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
HE Bank of California was organized as a joint 


stock company in 1865, with D. O. Mills as 
president, and William C. Ralston as cashier. It 


E. A. MERRITT, COLLECTOR OF 





was started on a paid-up gold capital of $2,000,000, | 


upon which it carried on its vast operations until 
1873, when the amount was raised to $5,000,000. 
From its organization up to August, 1875, the bank 
was not only an extraordinarily prosperous con- 
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gern, but it had the 
reputation of wielding 
a tremendous power in 
California and Nevada 
in commercial, finan 


Bank of California 
his back and aided 
his vast 
silver mines of Nevada, 
he was in the habit 
dictating the selection 
of United States Sena 
tors, Governors, Legis- 
lators and other public 
officers. 

Although nominally 
the cashier of the bank, 
Mr. Ralston took gen- 
eral charge of the insti- 
tution, Mr. Mills de- 
voting the most of his 
time to a bank in Sacra- 
mento; butin 1873 the 
latter gentleman re- 
signed the presidency, 
and the former suc- 
ceeded him. At that 
time Mr. Ralston’s 
private wealth was es- 
timated at $20,000,000. 

The announcement on 
Thursday, August 26th, 
1875, that the bank had 
been compelled to 
cease paying checks 
created a financial ex- 
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been equaled in many 
years by the discovery 
of the Big Bonanza. 
California and Sansome 
Streets were 
blocked for a long dis- 
tance, but the assurance 
that the bank would 
liquidate all its obliga- 


THE PORT. 


STONE, tions tended somewhat 
to allay the feeling of 
apprehension. The estimated liabilities were over 


$14,000,000, and the value of the assets at the high- 
est rates was put at $8.000,000. 


The excitement was renewed the day after the | 


failure by the particulars of the suicide of Mr. Ral- 
ston; and, fearing that a general disaster was im- 
pending, the United States Treasury Department 
transferred by telegraph over $1,200,000 in gold to 
San Francisco. 

That the patrons of the institution did not permit 
the failure to lessen their confidence in its direction is 
shown by the fact that in the first fitteen months 
following the resumption, or from October 2d, 1875, 
to December 31st, 1876, the business of the bank 
yielded a profit of $1,250,000. An average of 
$3,000,000 changes hands daily at tlie counter, and 
in times of stock excitements the amount has run 
as high as $9,000,000. 

The building of the Bank of California is one of 
the most noticeable structures in that city of colos- 
sal effects. It cost nearly $400,000, which sum in- 
cludes the price of the land on which it stands. 
all of its interior arrangements it is admirably 


citement that had only | 


soon | 


| 


; extenive and important 


cial and even political | 


circles. Indeed, it was | 
said of the late Mr. | 
Ralston that, with the 


interests in the | 


of | 


| been identified with 
public affairs. In 1860 
and 1861 he represent 
ed his district in the 
State Legislature, and 
subsequently became 
Quartermaster of the 
Sixtieth New York 





In | 


adapted to the prompt 
transaction of its very 


business aflairs. 


GEN. MERRITT 


4‘ EN. E. A. MERRITT, 

¥ recently appointed 
Collector of the Port of 
New York, was borr 
in St. Lawrence 
County, in this State, 
and has for many years 


Regiment. He was next 
attached to the staff 
of Governor Fenton, as 
Quartermaster - General 


of the State. In 1869 
he was appointed 
Naval Officer of this 


port, retaining the posi- 
tion for four months. 
He subsequently (in 
1875) ran for State 
Treasurer on the Re- 
publican. ticket. Last 
Fall he succeeded Gen- 
eral Sharpe as Surveyor 
of the Port, having been 
nominated when Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt was 
nominated to be Col- 
lector and Mr. L. Brad- 
ford Prince to be Naval 
Officer. His nomination 
was confirmed, while 
the two latter were re- 
jected by the Senate. 
He has been identitied 
with what is known as 
the “Fenton wing” 
of the Republican Party 
in this State, and his present promotion has oc- 
casioned wide comment in political circles, being 
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NEW YORK.— COLONEL 8. W. BURT, THE NAVAL OFFICER OF THE PORT. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY SARBONY. 


that position by both Guvernors Seymour and 
Fenton. In 1869 he was appointed deputy in the 


supposed to have a bearing upon the question of | Naval Office, and the year following was made 


the sucession to Senator Conkling. 


COLONEL SILAS W. BURT. 
YOLONEL SILAS WRIGHT BURT, recently ap- 


pointed Naval Officer at this port, is a native 
of Albany, N. Y., where he was born, April 25th, 


1830. His father was the late Thomas M. Burt, who ! 


was at one time part proprietor of the Albany 
Atlas and Argus. Colonel Burt entered Union 
College, where he was a classmate of the late 
Collector, General C, A. Arthur, and after gradua- 
tion took a special course in the Department of 
Civil Engineering, which profession he followed for 
several years. Shortly after the breaking out of 
the civil war, he was appointed Assistant Inspector 
General and Auditor ot Military Accounts on the 


staft of Governor E. D. Morgan, being continued in | tom. 


; 


special deputy, in which position he has since had 
the principal business management of the Naval 
Office as deputy and comptroller. He is not an 
active politician, and is understood to favor the 
principles of civil service retorm, having been 
chairman of the chief commission appointed in this 
city by President Grant to mature rules on that 
subject. 


A SUNKEN CITY. 

N extraordinary story comes from Switzerland, 
A which, if corroborated, will draw to the banks 
ot Lake Leman archzologists from all parts of the 
world. Recently a small boat, containing an Ame- 
rican gentleman, was capsized on the lake, just 
opposite the village of St. Pregts, the gentleman 
receiving no harm, but his valise going to the bot- 
The portmanteau contained certain articles 
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of value, so its owner called to his aid two divers, | 
who speedily brought to ferra firma the American’s 
luggage, and with it a superb vase of antique make, 
an enormous piece of white marble, and several 

etiifications. ‘These were examined with interest; / 

ut this was not the most singular part of the affair. 
The divers recounted that when at the bottom of 
the lake they were conscious of treading upon a | 
surface so unequal that several times they were | 
nearly losing their equilibrium. From what they 
observed they gave it as their opinion that the in- 
equality of the surface was due to the fact that they 
had been walking upon the roofs of houses, and 
this being communicated to the authorities at Mor- 
ges and st. Pregts, several of the notabilities went 
in a boat to the spot indicated, and caused a | 
quantity of oil to be thrown upon the sarface of the 
lake, which, as is well known, has the property of 
rendering water transparent. Gazing down into | 
the depths below, the investigators clearly distin- 
guished a town of apparently considerable extent 
in the bed of the lake — streets, detached houses, 
and larger buildings being distinctly visible. The | 
town, which it is stated consists of upwards of 200 
houses, has at its extremity a large square tower, 
which was not, properly speaking, unknown to 
boatmen, since, in calmer weather, its summit was 
visible at about ten metres below the surface of the 
lake, but until the recent discovery it was 
commonly supposed to be a rock. The Swiss 
authorities, anxious to investigate the subject more 
thoroughly, have voted a sum of money for the con- 
struction of a vast jetty, which will inclose the un- 
derwater town, and communicate with the banks 
of the lake, This done, nothing, we are told, will 
be easier than to draw off the water, and restore 
to the light of day a town that has been buried for 
an incalculable number of years. 








The Life of the Eskimo dog. 


Tue horrible savagery of these poor wretches can 
hardly be wondered at ; they live ina country where 
there is scarcely a chance for them in any indepen- 
dent foraging expedition ; they are half-starved by 
their masters, being fed chiefly on frozen walrus- 
hides in the Winter, and allowed to shift for them- 
selves in the Summer when their services are not 
required, and are in so perennial and acute a state 
of hunger that they are ready at any time to eat 
their own harness if allowed todo so. It is gener- 
ally stated that they are perfectly insensible to 
kindness, and only to be kept in order by a liberal 
application of the lash, or even of a more for- 
midable weapon ; for the Eskimo, if their dogs are re- 
fractory, do not scruple to beat them about the 
head with a hammer, or anything else of sufficient 
hardness which bappens to be at hand. They will 
even beat the poor brutes in this horrible manner 
until they are actually stunned. Notwithstanding 
the abs: lute dependence of the Eskimo on their 
dogs, little or no care is taken <, them; they re- 
ceive nothing in any degree approaching petting, 
and spend all their time in the open air. Tie chief 
use of the Eskimo dog is to draw the sledges, which 
are the only possible conveyance in that frozen land. 
Tn all the Arctic expeditions which have been sent 
out at various times, a good supply of sledge-dugs 
has been one of the greatest desideraia, as without 
them it would be absolutely impossible to proceed 
far. No other animal would answer the purpose, 
both horses and cattle being quite useless in jour- 
neys over ice and snow, amongst which the pack 
of light, active dogs, make their way with wonder- 
fal ease und safety. 








Bird Lore. 


In the Lech Valley there is a belief that the 
ravens never drink during June, because in that 
month they fed the prophet Elijah. In North Ger- 
many, Swabia, and Tyrol, a superstition prevails, 
that if the eggs are taken from a raven’s nest, boiled, 
and replaced, the old raven will bring a root or 
stone to the nest, which he fetches from the sea. 
This “raven stone” is very valuable, for it con- 
fers great good fortune on its owner, and has like- 
wise the power of rendering him invisible when 
worn on the arm. The stone is found in the nests | 
of magpies as well as ravens, and, as it makes the 
nest itself invisible, it must be sought with the aid 
ofa mirror. In Pomerania and Riigen the method 
is somewhat different. The parent birds must have 
attained the age of one hundred years, and the 
would-be possessor of the precious ‘‘stone’’ must 
climb up and kill one of the young ravens, who 
must be a cock bird, and not over six weeks old. 
Then the aggressor descends, taking care/ul note of 
the tree. The old raven immediately returns with 
the stone, which he puts in his son’s beak, and there- 
upon, both tree and nest become invisible. The 
man however, feels for the tree, and on reaching the 
nest he carries off the stone in triumph. Rigen 
folks declare that this feat can only be accomplished 
by the help of tie devil, and that the man’s soul is 
the price paid for such assistance. The Swabian 
peasantry maintain that the young ravens are 
nourished solely by the dew from heaven during 
the first nine days of their existence. As they are 
naked, and of a light color, the old birds do not be- 
lieve they are their progeny, and c quently 


she regards ignorance as her truest decoration. 
She considers herself disgraced by sterility of body, 
but glories in sterility of mind. Education, music 
and dancing are supposed to go together, and are 
to her badges of a lite of infamy. When a sister is 
observed imitating a brother’s first childish attempts 


at penmanship, she is peremptorily ordered to de- | 


sist, and that, too, by the women of the household 


Krupp’s Works at Essen. 


Tue number of workmen is at present 8,500. 


The establishment occupies a surface of 400 hectares | 
(a hectare is equal to 2.47 acres), of which 75 are | 
| covered with buildings, containing 1,648 furnaces, 


298 boilers, 77 steam-hammers, 18 rolling mills, 294 
steam-engines, of 2 to 1,000 horse-power, and a 


| total of 11,000 horse-power. By fully utilizing this 
plant, it is possible to manufacture in 24 hours 2,700 | 


rails, 350 wheel-tires, 150 axles of locomotives and 
carriages, 180 railway wheels of various models, 
1,000 springs for railway, 1,500 shells, etc. In a 
month can be manofactured 250 field guns, 30 guns 
with a bore of 15 centimetres in diameter, 15 of 24 
centimetres, 8 of 28 centimetres, and one of 35.5 
centimetres. The mean consumption daily is about 
1,800 tons of coal and coke, 15,300 cubic metres of 
water, 24,700 cubic metres of gas, feeding 21,215 
burners, of which 1,778 illuminate the streets. The 
communications are represented by 57 kilometres 
of railway, 24 locomotives, 60 kilometies of tele- 
graph wire, 44 telegraph stations. The worksinclude 
a chemical laboratory and shops for photography, 
lithography, printing and binding. There are two 
fields for gun practice—one 7,500 metres long, the 
other 17 kilometres. Connected with the works are 
4 coal mines, 562 iron mines in Germany, and several 
large iron mines near Bilbao, in Spain, which furnish 
annually 200,000 tons of ore. For conveyance of 
this the firm has (besides chartered steamers) four 
steamera of 1,700 tons each, while a fitth of 1,000 
tons is being constructed. There are 5 toundries, 
with 14 blast furnaces, employing 700 workmen. 
The number of dwellings of workmen and employés 
is 3,277, occupied by 16,020 persons. Ample pro- 
vision is made for the anusementand instruction ot 
this large population. Schools, churches, reading- 
rooms, theatres, p.easure - gardens, are careiully 
provided by the proprietors, Military drill obtains 
in the workshops, and the men march in companies 
when they make the heavy castings or move the 
massive machinery. In this way they are not in 
each other’s way and everything moves smoothly. 
Strungers are not admitied to the foundries tor 
fear of accidents or iuterruptions. An admirable 
economy prevails in the town of Essen. Every work- 
ingman is, in a sense, a partner, because outside of 
his wages @ sum accrues and is put aside ior him, 
according to the profit of the shop iu which he 
works, At the end of sixteen years it would 
usually yield as much per week as his wages. 
Single men can live well at twenty-one cents a day. 
The Bread Company of Essen supplies bread pure 
to the hands at cost. A great secret of the cheapness 
is that there are no middlemen and no illicit or dis- 
honest gains made on anything. This produces per- 
tect harmony among the workmen, and there are no 
dangers of strikes or lock-outs. Mr. Krupp appears 
to have so.ved the great labor problem, and his 
works ought to be studied as the model tor -imilar 
manulacturing establishments, 


FUN. 


** DID you ever dabble in stocks ?” asked a lawyer 
of a witness who was known to have fled from his 
native land to this asyium of the free. ‘ Well, yes, 
I got my foot in ’em once in the old country,’’ was 
the reply. 

AN old Scotch lady had an evening party wherea 
young man was present who was about to leave for 
an appointment in China. As he was exceedingly 
extravagant in his conversation about himself, the 
old lady said, when he was leaving, ‘* ‘Tak guid 
care o’ yoursel, my mon, when ye're awa; for, 
mind ye, they eat puppies in Cheena!’ 


A LOVE-LETTER picked up on the street recently 
began, “‘My dearest and loveliest of angles.’’ A 
young man who would call his girl an angle may 
be justly set down as an hypothenuse-auce, [Norris- 
town tHeraid.|\— And deserves, when he goes to see 
her, to find hera Polly-gone. [Phi/ad lphia Bulletin. } 
—Is it .cting on the square to give other people's 
letters to the public ? 


AN Austin bachelor, being twitted by some ladies 
with his single state, and asked how it was that he 
had never married, said: ‘I don’t know exactly 
how it is, but 1 have always felt an indisposition to 
marriage, and I can’t see why it should be, either. 
I surely don’t inherit it, for my father and mother 
were both married.’’ And he actually never saw 
the bull he had perpetrated till his hearers burst 
out laughing at him. 


A SMALL boy was asked by his Sunday-school 
teacher t give an example of earnestness. He 
looked bothered for a moment, but his face bright- 
ened like the dew-drops glistening on the leaves of 
the rose in early morning as he delivered himself 
of the following happy thought: ‘‘ When you see a 
boy engaged on a mince-pie till his nose touches 
the middie plum and his ears drop on the outer 
crusts, you may know he has got it.”’ 


THE pastor of a certain Methodist Church in 
Ten , Rev. J. R. Hughes, served in the Union 





neglect to feed them; but they occasionally cast a 
glance at the nest, and when the young ones begin 
to show a little black down on their breasts by the 
tenth day, the parents bring them the first carrion. 


The Women of India. 


Proresson Monter WILtIAMs, in an article on 
India, says it must not be supposed that the women 
of @mdia are gencrally unhappy; that they regard 
thewselves as slaves ; that they long for independ- 
ence; that they protest against seclusion; that 
they hanker after knowledge. They are too feeble- 
minded and apathetic to be conscious of degrada- 
tion, too wedded to ancient customs to repine 
under absence of freedom or want of education. 
They esteem it an honor to wait on their husbands. 
The necessity for privacy, and the undesirability of 
a woman's learning letters, are ideas so inter- 
mingled with their earliest feelings—so interwoven 
with the whole texture of their moral being—that 
they have become cherisied customs with the 
woinen themselves. They are more than customs; 
they are sacred religious obligations. So far from 
submitting to these restrictions from compulsion, 
no respectable woman would, as arule, show herself 
in public, or allow herself to be taught reading and 
writing, or any feminine accomplishment, even if 
permission were accorded to her. She has no con- 
ception of any beneft to be derived from a know- 
ledge of letters, except for the promotion of female 
intrigue ; and «he would prefer to be accused of 
murder than of learning to dance, sing ur play on 
apy musical instrumeut, She loves ornaments, but i 





army, and lost an eye in battle, A short time ago an 
enthusiastic Confederate occupied his pulpit. He 
spoke of the glories of heaven—how everything 
would be perfect there. Turning towards Hughes, 
he said: ‘‘ Yes, Brother Hughes, there will be no 
one-eyed saints in glory.”” ‘‘ That is so,” said 
Hughes, “‘ for there will be no rebels in heaven to 
shoot out their eyes.’’ 


“HAVE you enjoyed our strawberry festival, 
boys?” “Oh! yes, sir!” “Then,” asked the 
teacher, seeking to append a moral, “if you had 
slipped into my garden and picked those straw- 
berries without my leave, would they have tasted 
as as now ?’’ Every little boy in that stained 
and sticky company shrieked, “No, sir!’”” “ Why 
not ?”’ * *Cause,”’ said little Thomas, with the cheer- 
fulness of couscious virtue, “then we shouldn't 
have had sugar and cream with ’em.” 


A YOUNG and pretty girl stepped into a shop 
where @ spruce young man, who had long been 
enamored but dared not speak, stood behind the 
counter selling drapery. In order to remain as 
long as possible she cheapened everything. and at 
last she said; ‘“‘I believe you think I am cheating 
you.” “ Oh, no,” said the youngster; ‘‘ to me you 
are always fair.”” ‘“ Well,”’ whispered the lady, 
blushing, as she laid an emphasis on the word, “1 
would not stay so long bargaining if you were not 
80 dear.”’ 


A CLERGYMAN, having been inducted into a living 
in Kent, took occasion during his first sermon to in- 
troduce the word “optics.” At the conclusion of 
the service a farmer who was present thanked him 
for his discourse, but intimated that he had made 
# mistaké in one word, softening down the severity 
of the criticism by saying, ‘* We all know very well, 
sir, what you meant.” On the clergyman making 
further inquiries about the word, the farmer re- 
plied ‘“ What you call hopsticks, in this part of the 
country we call hop-poles.”’ 


ANTI-FAT CHEMICALLY EXAMINED. 


THE analytical chemist, W. B. Drake, of Buffalo, 
N.Y., recently analyzed Allan’s Anti-Fat, and gave 

| the following CERTIFICATE : 
| TJ have subjected Al'an’s Anti-Fat to chemical 
analysis, examined the process of its manufacture, 
and can truly say that the ingredients of which it Is 
composed are entirely vegetable, and cannot but 
act favorably upon the system, and it is well calcu- 
lated to attain the object tor which it is intended. 


Sold by druggists. ‘‘ W. B. Drax, Chemist.” 





MENSMAN’S PEPTONIZED Berr Tonic contains the 
| entire nutritious properties of beef. It is not a mere 
stimulant like the extracts of beef, but contains 
blood-making, force-generating and life-sustaining 
properties ; is invaluable in all enfeebled conditions, 
whether the result of exhaustion, nervous prostra- 
| tion, overwork or acute disease ; and in every form 
of debility, particularly if resulting from pulmonary 
| complaints. CasweLL, HazarpD & Co., Proprietors, 
| Fitth Avenue Hotel Building, New York. 


TuE distribution of prizes by the Commonwealth 
Company at Louisville, Ky., is close at hand, and 
those who purpose investing with them should not 
delay. The scale of prizes is exceedingly liberal, 
and the guarantee of fair and square dealing by the 
Company are from the best sources. 








Rooms in Paris.—Cheap, central, accessible. 
Street-cars direct to the Exposition. $1 without meals. 
Address, Mapamg Baker, 15 Boulevard des Batignolles, 


ST, NICHOLAS HOTEL, 


New York City. 


This popular resort for travelers has been rejuvenated 
and improved, and business continued without interrup 
tion under the same management. All the features that 
have so signally contributed to its world wide reputation 
willbe maintained A uniform tariff of $3.50 per day tor 
all parts of the house. 


URIAH WELCH, Proprietor. 
Late firm S. HAWK & CO. 








At Reasonable Rates—Money on Life 
and Endowment Insurance Policies and Mortgages ; same 
bought ; insurance of all kinds effected with best com- 
panies J. J HABRICH & CO., 165 & 167 Broadway. 


SEASIDE LOTS below LONG BRANCH, 


EITHER OF eB 
THESE BUILDINGS 
ror p27S 


& ©: & 


e SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 
G. Duryee, 176 Broadway, N. Y. 
__ Or 146 EB, State Street, Trenton, N. J. 


HOWE'S CAVE. 


Schoharie County, New York, 


Is located on the line of the A. and S.R. R., is three 
miles in length, and is the only cave in the world 
lighted by gas, Tourists will find at the mouth of the 
cave a First-class Hotel, The cave is visited by thou- 
sands yearly. Admission to cave, $1. 

E. HILTS, Proprietor. 

















FRANK LESLIE’S 


Pleasant Hours, 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION, 
CHEAP AND ENTERTAINING, 
CONTAINS 
PLEASANT FICTION, DELIGHTFUL STORIES 
COMPLETE IN EACH NUMBER, 
All Beautifully Illustrated. 


THE LITERARY AND ARTISTIC MERITS, THE COMIC 
ENGRAVINGS, 


The Variety, Entertainment, Amusement 


AND PLEASANTNESS, AND 
THE BEAUTIFUL SENTIMENT WITH WHICH 


Frank Leslie’s Pleasant Hours 


Abounds, render it a most desirable and satisfactory 
publication for 


The Family Circle. 
Published Monthly. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $1.50. 
SENT POSTPAID. 


SOLD BY ALL NEWSDEALERS, 
Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
68, 65 & 67 Park Place, New York. 


HW. CRANES Co.) mores 


67 Park Place N.Y, |S. REOTYPERS. 


Fac-similes of Wood-cuts, fine Respecting, ete. BOOK-WORK 
« SPECLALTY.—ESTIMATES furnished on application. 
“Mr. Crane has done all my electrotype and stereotype 
work for the past ten years,’’—Franx Lass. 























Snowflake, Crown, Gold Dust and Damask Cards, 
5 no 2 alike, your name on all in gold ag 10c. 
G. A. SPRING & CO., East WaLuincrorp, Conn. 





0 FINE CARDS, no 2 alike. name in eremson, gold and 
5 jet, only 10c, DIME CO., Clintonville, Conn. 





ee Pockethandkerchiefs. Genuine 
curious and rare. Four samples for 10 cent« 
J. T. Hillyer, 116 Nassau Street, New York. 





ANCHOR LINE. 
POPULAR ROUTE TO EUROPE, 
Steamers sail from New York 
EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY to 
GLASGOW, LONDON or LONDONDERRY, 
Cabins, $65 to $80. Sicerage, $25. 
Passengers booked to any point on the Coutinent of 
Europe at lowest rates 
HENDERSON BROS, Agts.,7 BowLine Green, New York. 


People’s Evening Line 


G For ALBANY, SARATOGA, LAKE 
CHAMPLAIN, LAKE GEORGE, the 
"Caz 













$1.00 and the 
FIRST CLASS, CL; ~~ NORTH and 
NEW YORK TO ALBANY. On —~_ WEST. 


$1.50 EXCURSION w~Of & ee 
ALBANY AND RETURN. ~Sre 
era fF 


Steamer DREW or ST. JOHN leaves Pier 41, N. R., 
daily, including Sunday, 6 p.m. Free transfer to and 
from Brooklyn by Brooklyn “* Annex ”* Boats, 

This is the only night line of steamers selling tickets 
and checking baggage to places on the New York Central 
Railroad. 

Through Tickets can be had at the office on the pier ; 
at all Westcott Express offices; at the hotels and ticket 
offices in New York, or of connecting Railroad and Steam- 
boat Lines. S, E. MAYO, Gen. Passenger Agent. 


FALL RIVER LINE 


—FOR— 


BOSTON 


And all Points East, via Newport and Fall River. 
Mammoth Palace Steamers BRISTOL and PROVI- 
DENCE leave New York dailv from foot of Murray Street, 


SUNDAY TRIPS, From 
5 P.M. } June 23 to Sept. 8, inc. pier 28, N.R. 
Leave Brooklyn, via ** Annex”’ boat, at 4 30 P.M 
Tickets and State Rooms secured at all principai hotels 
. and ticket offices, at the pier, and on steamers. 
BORDEN & LOVELL, Agents. 
Gro. L. Connor, General Passenger Agent. 








Special Notice to Newport Passengers, 

For the better accommodation of Newport travel on 
this line, a special train will leave the steamer wharf at 
Fall River, daily, at 6 A.M. (Mondays excepted), and 
arrive at Newport 6.35 A. M., thus obviating the necessity 
of leaving the steamer at Newport at an early hour in the 
morning. 





DAILY OCEAN EXCURSIONS 
TO ROCKAWAY BEACH, 
By the New Palatial Steamers, 
GRAND REPUBLIC, COLUMBIA, and AMERICUS. 
Leaving West 24th St at 8:30 and 10 a.m. and 1:30 
p.m; West 10th St 15 minutes later; Pier No. 2 North 
River, 30 minutes later; Jewell’s Wharf, Brooklyn, 9 and 
11 a.m. and 1:45 p.m.; East 33d St., 8:15 a.m. andlPpm; 
South 5th St., Williamsburg, 8:30 a.m. and 1:15 p.m; 
Broome St., 8:45 a.m. and 1:30 p.m. MUSICAL attrac- 
tions on EVERY BOAT. FARE, 35 cents. 
Excursion tickets, 50 cents. GOOD on EITHER BOAT, 





Imitation Gold Watches. 
$8, $10, $15, $20 and $25 each; Chains $2 
to ito match. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
C.O.D., by Express. Send stamp for Ilus- 
© trated Circular. COLLINS METAL WATCH 
Factory, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Box, 3696. 








9 5 Fashionable Visiting Cards—no two alike, with 
name, 10c. Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N. Y. 











MO? LS 3 end ¢ or sample 
copy, Waits & Co., Pub., Box 3467, Boston, Mass. 


BOHEMIAN BIER. 


SCHMITT & KOERHNE,. 
Central Park Lager Bier 
Brewery, 

Brewery & Office, 159-165 
E. 59th St. Ice house and 
Rock-vaults, 56-57th Street, 
Ave. A, and East River, N. Y. 


We guarantee * BOHEMIAN BIER” to equal 
Imported Bier in all respects, and to Excel Domestic 
and Western Biers in Taste, Color and Substance, 
thus making it the - 


“BEST SHIPPING BIER.” 
Sold cheaper than Western Bier. 


Frank Leslie’s 


BUDGET 


Wit, Humor, Anecdote, Adventure, Etc. 


THE AUGUST NUMBER 
Now Ready. 


96 Quarto Pages, and nearly 100 Engravings. 

An almost exhaustless source of amusement, enjoya- 
ble alike by youthful and adult readers, 

The Budget commends itself to parties leaving by 
Steamboat or Railroad, who should, by all means, pro- 
vide themselves with a copy if they would prevent the 
tedious monotony from which all travelers, more or 
less, suffer. The Magazine is 
UNEQUALED BY ANY SIMILAR PUBLICATION 

IN THE WORLD 
For the immense variety of the contents and its 
cheapness, 




















PRICE, SINGLE COPIES, 15 CENTS. ANNUAL 
SUBSCRIPTION, $1.50, POSTPAID. 


SEND 15 CENTS for SPECIMEN COPY. 


SOLD BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
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Grand Distribution 


Commonwealth Distribution Co., 
Ks $115,400! 


IN CASH PRIZES. 


NOTE THE ATTRACTION!! 


$30,000 FOR ONLY $2! 
By Authority of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
to take place in the City of Louisville, Ky. 


On WEDNESDAY, JULY Sist, 1878. 


NO SCALING! NO POSTPONEMENT! 














Drawing under the immediate supervision of Colonel 
R. C. WINTERSMITH, Ex.-Treas. State of Ky., Gen’. T. A. 
Harris and Geo. E. H. Gray 

LIST OF PRIZES. 

SPIE, ccmecasos $30,000 100 Prizes $!00 ea $10,000 
1 Prize.. 15,000 300 Prizes 50ea 15,000 
S UPIM can cecsesee 5,000 500 Prizes 20ea 10,000 
5 Prizes $1,000 each 5,000] 1,000Prizes l0ea 10,000 
20 Prizes $500 each 10,000 
9 Prizes $300 each, Approximation Prizes,..... $2;700 
9 Prizes 200 each “ ~ 6 esents 1,800 
9 Prizes 100 each a eecces 900 
BOG PIMOS 5 ae 606560 664060600 hese secacectans $115,400 


Whole Tickets, $2. Half Tickets, $1, 

Remit by Post-office Monev Order, Registered Letter, 
Bank Draft, or Express. Full list of Drawing published 
in Louisville CourigER- JOURNAL and New York Herald, 
and mailed to all ticket-holiera’ For tickets and infor- 
mation, address COMMONWEALTH DISTRIBUTION Co., 
or, T. J. COMMERFORD, Sec’y, Courier-Journal Build- 
ing, Louisville, Ky. 
Or, B.H, PORTER & CO., Eastern Agts., 

1227 Broadway, New York. 


KEEP’S SHIRTS. 
The Best and Cheapest in the World. 


WE CANNOT MAKE BETTER SHIRTS 
AT ANY PRICE. 

All made from the celebrated Wamsutta Muslin; bosoms 
8-ply, all linen. The very best. 

Keep’s Patent Partly Made Shirts, 6 for $7, 
Only plain seams to finish. 

Keep’s Custom Shirts, the ve ry best, to measure, 
6 for $9. 

Keep’s Fancy Percale Shirts, to measure, 6 
tor $9. Perfect satisfaction guaranteed. 

An el: gant set of extra heavy Gold-plated Buttons pre- 
sented to every purchaser of 6 Shirts, 

KEEP’S UNDERWEAR. 

Pepperill Jean Drawers, very best, 50 cents each. 

Nainsook Undervests, very best,75c, each 

Canton Flannel Vests and Diawers, 75¢c. each, 

KEEP’S UMBRELLAS. 

Best Gingham, with Patented Protected Ribs, $1 each 

Twilled silk, Paragon Frames, $3. 

Ladies’ Sun Umbrellas, newest styles, $2.50 each. 

KEEP’S COLLARS, CUFFS, Ete, 

Four-Ply Linen Collars, 6 for 75c. 

Four-Ply Linen Cuffs, $1.50 half dozen, 

English Half-hose, super stout, 25e. pair. 

Pure Linen Cambric Handkerchiefs, $1.50 half-dozen. 

Samples and circulars mailed free, on application. 

All goods warranted. 

Shirts only delivered free. 

Merchants will be furnished with Trade Circulars, on 
application, as we are prepared to furnish the trade on 
the most favorable terms. 


KEEP MANUFACTURING CO., 


165 and 167 Mercer St., New York. 








Vapor Bath Apparatus. Patented 
Wey, G, BORE. ccsscccces Geseses $1.50 


the production of six different Medi 

cated Vapor Baths............ $1.50 

Pamphiet of testimonials and drawing 
of apparatus, etc., tree, 


LUBIN’S PORTABLE TURKI:H BATH CO., 
68 East Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER, 


The Best and Most Popular Illustrated 
Family Journal, 
Is 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 











THE GREAT NOVEL OF THE DAY, 


The Dead Witness 


MRS. METTA VICTORIA VICTOR, 

Is now in course of publication in its columns. 
The incidents are of a thrilling character; the 
story is one of intense interest, and so skillfully 
worked up that it never flags. but new develop- 
ments constantly startle the reader. It is a pic- 
ture of crime and brutality «nveloped in a veil of 
mystery, drawn by a master-hand. 





The CHIMNEY CORNER is sold by all news- 
dealers, who will supply the back numbers con- 
taining the commencement of “THe Drap 
Witness.” 

Price of single copies, 10 cents. 
scription, $4. Sent postpaid. 


Annual sub- 





Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53,55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


Pitre. "tee per. 5c. 8 





al subjects 10c. ea 
3 for 25c. 75c. per doz. Catalogues of Photos, 
&c. 3c. N. L. Whitney, 67 Jackson St, Chicago. 
@tc., can learn of a certain 


SUFFERERS sees" 


by addressing, Dr. JAQUES & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


4 RT HAND 3: Easy. Sent free. . Address, 
E. Goodrich, Williams sburgh, N. y 





from Nervous Dkgsi.iry, 








YE'S DYSPEPSIA CURE AND LIVE R REGULATOR 
cures all diseases of stomach, liver and bowels, 
Sent postpaid for 25¢ & T. BAKER, M. D., Dunkirk, N Y, 


3 Mixed Cards, Snowflake, lamask, etc., no 2 alike, 
with name, l0c, J, Minkler & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 





Orleans, La., writes : “*The pens work like a charm 


BLACK, ETC., Writing Paper 


orders and ExacT representation of goods advertis 


Scenes in Sun-Lands. By Mrs, Frank Leslie, 

The Gullertanz of the Alsatian Peasantry. 

A Comet and a Panic, 

Sestina, Poem. By Edward W. Gosse. 

A Natural History Note. 

«Ts the 29th of February a Day?” 

Something of a Title. 

Weddings, 

Too Late. 

Aga Khan, By August Locher. 

How Widow Willetts was Sold Out, 
Denison. 

The Akee Fruit, 

The Egys of the Conch Shellfish, 

The Adventures of Madame Lacouture. 

For the Window. 

The Life of Bernard Palissy, the Potter. 

A Natural Bird Trap 

The Five Alls, 

The Haunted Chamber. By Sarah Dorr, 

When I Come Home. Poem 

Madame De Genlis and Her Times, 

The Ministering Child, 

Peanut, 

Cromwell’s Ambassador’s Reception in Sweden. 


By Mrs M. A, 


By Lady Pollock. 


The Gullertanz of the Alsatian Peasantry —Chromo- 
Frontispiece. 

Scenes in Sun-! ands: One of the Institutions of Havana 
—The Old Milk Punch Dealer in the Courtyard of 
the Tacon Theatre in Carnival Time; A Passenger 
Boat Crossing the Bav to Cabanas—Entrance to the 
Great Fortress at Cabanas—Passengers Leaving the 
Steamer at Havana—Passing Baggage through the 
Custom House; Ladies Shopping in the Open Air— 
A Narrow Sidewalk in Havana—The Night Watch- 
man of Havana; Masqners on the Prado during the 
Carnival—An Havana Lady in her Ca: riage—At the 
Ball of the Pinata; An Incident of the Carnival in 
the Café of the Hotel Pasage ; The Cloisters of the 
Monastery of La Merced—Cuban Ladies at a Barred 
Window ; An Open Air Parlor, Havana ; The Match 
Factory, Havana—Waxing the Yarn—Packing the 
Matches—Dipping the Matches in Sulphur. 

Too Late. 

Aga Khan: The Bungalow where the Murder was Com- 
mitted—The Accidental Discovery of the Murder by 
a Boy ; Aga Khan with his Sons and Secretary—The 
Ex-Policeman, or Ramsee, who Unraveled the Mys- 
terious Crime. 

How Widow Willets was Sold Out. 

The Eggs of the Conch Sheilfish. 

The Akee Fruit. 

The Adventures of Madame Lacoutura 

Among her Pets 

The Life of Bernard Palissy, the Potter: The Last Trial 
of Madame Palissy; An Episode of St, Bartholomew; 
The Triumph of Perseverance, 

A Natural Bird Trap. 

The Five Alls. 

The Haunted Chamber. 

Tuffolina. A Statue by Tabacchi. 

Madame de Genlis and Her Times; 
The Duke of Orleans. 

When I Come Home, 

Not a Doubt of It. Comic. 

The Ministering Child. 

At Saratoga. —The Peanut. 

Under Bun 


Three Illustrations, 


Madame de Genlis; 


379 








1 commend them to all. 
Holder, ** Gold ” and * Silwer” pens, postpaid, 25 « 
; 24 ENVELOPES to match ; 50 | 


128 Pages, Quarto; over One Hundred Engravings. 





LACK, ETC , V 





COLD & SILVER INK & COLORED STATIONERY. 


MAGIC PENS make GOLD and SILVER INK by simply dipping in WATER!!! 
These pens are made expressly for writing on BLACK or other VERY DARK Writing 
| The liquid, when dry, exactly resembles burnisted Gold and Silwer. 
ING, ARCHITECTS and DRAUGHTSMEN, they are invaluable. 


Paper or Visiting Cards. 
For ORNAMENTAL PENMANSHIP, CarD Wairt- 
C. REYNOLDS, of Sou_se’s CommerciaL CoLitecs, New 
” Nickel Polished Reverstble 
ONK DOLLAR buys box containing 24 Suxets 
Visiting Cards ; 2 Nicke. Houpmgrs ; 1 *‘Goutp”’ 


ents 








andl male =" 1 Ivory Pocket Pencil! ; 1 Box of Six Leaps for sam Special prices to Ageuts "Canvassers 
and others - HILLYER, Mfr,. 116 Nassau St., N.Y. Boston Jilustrated Home Library says: 
‘“* Mr. Hillyer 7 As ga ned an enviable reputation in all parts of the country for the promptness with which he filis 


ed by him.” 


The Cheapest Magazine Published in the World. 





Price only 25 Cents. 





Erank lLeslie’s 


POPULAR MONTHLY. 


The August Number, Now Ready, 
HAS THE FOLLOWING EXTRAORDINARY TABLE OF 


CONTENTS: 


LITERATURE, 


At Saratoga. 

Under Ban, 
Mine.” 

A Knowing Dog. 

The Indians of the Amazon and their Blowguns. 

The American Countess, By Eita W. Pierce, Chapters 
XXIX. to XXXII 

The Use of Perfumes 

Sagacity of a Canadian Sledge Dog 

A Troublesome Conversion. 

Held at Bay by a Tigress 

Hunting Opossums and Raccoons, 

The Sergeant’s Ghost. 

The Dormouse 

The Twisted bmg 

The Devil’s Cave. 

A Vintage Frolic at Witzenhausen, 

Russia’s Road to India’ By David Ker. 

The Secret of the Beech Wood. By Mrs. Jane G, Austin, 

The Little Mother, 

Bertha in the Lane. Poem. By Mrs. Browning. 
History of Electro-Magnetism, and its Application to the 
Telograph. By Professor Charles A. Joy, Ph. D. 
Recent Progress in Science, 

Entertaining Column 


Poem, By Jennie K. Griffith. 


By the Author of “That Husband of 


ENGRAVINGS, 


A Knowing Dog. 

The Secret Panel. 

The Indians «f the Amazons and their Blowguns. 

The American Countess; ‘ Finette rushed across the 
room, and snatched her young mistress from the 
floor.”” 

Among the Poppies 

Hunting Opossums and Raccoong 

The Sergeant’s Ghost. 

The Dormouse., 

The Twisted Ring 

The Devil’s Cave. 

A Vintage Frolic at Witzenhausen 

Russia's Road to India: Interior of a Turkoman Tent; A 
Woman of Bokhara; Dhouwani; An Attack on the 
Turkomans—Turkoman Woman and Child—Advance 
on Khiva; Politicians in Central Asia ; The Bridal 
Race—Night Cam» of Russian Troops ; Barbarous 
Punishment in Khiva 

The Secret of the Beech Wood 

Watching the Lark, 

The Little Mother. 

Bertha in the Lane. 

History of Electro-Magnetism and its Application to the 
Telegraph : Discovery of Electro- Magnetism by 
Oersted in 1820; The First Electric Telegraph, In- 
vented in 1774, by Le Sage, at Geneva, Switzerland 
—Christian Oe srsted —George Louis Lesage ; Francis 
Arago—A, M. Ampére—The Voltaic Electric Tele- 
graph of Jean Alexandre, 1802; Schweigger’s Galvan- 
ometer ; Steinheil’s Magneto-Klectric lelegraph, July, 
1837; Professor S, F, B. Morse; Telegraph Operator, 
New York Stock Exchange; Original Sketches from 
Morse’s Note-book, 1832—Facsimile of the Original 
Sketch, made by Morse, of the Electric Telegraph— 
taken from his Note- book, 1832—Morse’s First Ex- 
perimental Instrument—t irst Instrument for Public 
Use; Transmitting Key—The Relay —The Sounder— 
The Register ; Sawyer’s Facsimile Telegraph; Tele- 
gram as Sent—Telegram as received; Basketful of 
Stock Quotations. 

Bedtime, 





Every Number gives 128 pages of excelent literature, embracing what would require volumes in other form; and, 
with a hundred or more engravings, furnishes reading full of interest, timely and educational 
Beautiful and substantial Binding Cases are ready for sale at the close of each volume, price 75 cents. 


Beautifully bound volumes Nos. III. and IV. for 1877 and V. for 1878 of POPULAR MONTHLY are now ready, 
and will be mailed to any address on receipt of price. For Vol III. or IV., $2; for Vol. V., $2.50, postage paid 





The ** POPULAR MONTHLY ” is published on the 15th of each montn, and can be found at all news-depots 


128 Pages, Quarto; over 100 Illustrations. Price, 25 Cents, 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $200, POSTAGE FREE 
Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 





WITH S85 
YOU CAN BUY A WHOLE 


Ducal Brunswick Gov’ ment Bond 


Which bonds are issued and secured by the Government, 


and are redeemed in drawings 
FOUR TIMES ANNUALLY 


Until each and every bond is drawn with a larger or 
smaller Premium, Every bond - “4 draw a 
Prize as there are no RLAN 

THE THREE HIGHEST PRIZES. MOUNT TO 
240,000 Reichsmark Geld. 

120,000 “ 

48,000 “6 

And bonds not drawing one of the above prizes must 

draw a premium of not less than 66 MARK GOLD, 

The next drawing takes place on the 


ist of AUCUST, 1878, 


And every bond bought of us on or before the Ist or 
AUGUST is entitled to the whole }remium that may 
be drawn thereon on that date 

Out-of-town orders sent in ReGistereo Letrers and 
inclosing $5, will secure ove of these bonds for the next 
drawing. 

For orders, circulars, 
address: 


INTERNATIONAL B4NKING CO., 
185 Chatham Square Bank Building. New York City. 
ESTABLISHED SINCE 1874. 

N. B.—The bonds we offer for sale must not be classed 
or confounded with the so called Lottery Tickets, as the 
sale of these bonds DoES NOT IN ANY WAY CONFLICT WITH 
THE LAWS OF THE U, S., AS LATELY DECIDED BY THE U, 8S. 
CovrtTs. 

In writing to vs please state that you saw this in 


“ 


or any other information, 





Fraxk Lesviz’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 





7 fae sick or well, should read the PopvuLar 
MeptcaL Montaty, Six months on trial for 10¢. 
S. T. BAKER, Dunkirk, N. Y. 


PXKER_BEGRO. ELIXIR 


h faces in from 20030 





Copy righted, 


Possible: Jury to theekin, easily apphed a a 
tics. Phe 423 ete. 3 far Sten, L.L.e 
Xg' ta Palatsne, ill, All eubeen couaterfoas 


The Startling Events of the Day, 


THE ROMANCE AND REALITY OF EVERY- 
DAY LIFE, 


Are brilliantly portrayed in the 


The New York Illustrated Times, 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY, 


Price 10 cents at all news-depots, Annual subscription, 
$4, postpaid. 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


COMPLETE 
Pot tinete i SPP RESSES 
; "DAV DW. Watson, Man’f. 
227 Washington St., Boston. 














Fashionable Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 10c, 
postpaid, Gso, L Resp & Co,, Nassau, N. Y. 


2 








_ Agents Wanted. 
$5 A DAY ee eur FINE ART NOVELTIES 
OUTFIT FREE. J. & BUFFoRD’s Sons, Boston 


Bo Pa made by Agents selling our Rubber Printing 
gr y Stampa Taylor Bros. & Co, Cleveland, 0. 


$350 4 MONTH,—Agents wanted 36 best 
selling articles in the world. One sample 
free. Address, JAW BRONSON, Detroit, Mich 


$1200 














Salary. Salesmen wanted tosellour 
Staple Goods to deal & No peddling. 
Ex nen paid. Permanent emple 

ment. address 8. A. GRANT & CO., 
2, 4,6 & & Home 8&t., Cincinnad, O. 








GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
x PL known world, Sample Watch Free to 

A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fireside 

Visitor. Terms and Outfit Free. Address, 

P. 0. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 

7 60 prove it or forfeit $500. New articles 

. just patented. Samples sent free to 


Agents. Address, A. CoULTER & Co., Culcage. 
Address, W, H. CHIDESTER, 218 Fulton 8t., N. Y 


FRAMED CHROMCS. 


Our Agents are making immense profits. Our entire line, 
all new and fast-selling, at unheard-of low prices. Agents, 
and all contemplating agency work, address GIBSON & 
CO, 74 Duane St., New York, or 167 Elm St., Cincinnati, 


A Business Chance for a Lady, 


WANTED. intelligent lady who can fur. 
nish from $5,000 to $15,000, and devote a por. 
tion of her time in a pleasant and soundly established 
business of a literary character. A very lucrative posi- 
tion, first-class in every particular, is open to a suitable 
party. A person of literary taste preferred. Address, 
B. P, Co., Box 278, Cincinnati, Ohio, 





AGENT'S profits per week. Will 


al 














A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY TO WIN A 
FORTUNE. EIGHTH GRAND DISTRIBUTION, 1878, 
AT NEW ORLEANS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 13TH. 

Louisiana State Lottery Company. 

This Institution was regularly incorporated by the 
Legislature of the State for Educational and Charitable 
purposes, in 1868, with a Capital of $1,000,000, to which 
it bas since added a reserve fund of $350.000. Its 
Grand Single Number Distribation will 
take place - srt on the second Tuesday, Jt never 
scales or postpones. Look at the tollowing Distribution: 

CAPITAL PRIZE, $30 
100,000 TICKETS AT TWO DOLLARS EACH, 
H 








ALF-TICKETS, ONE DOLLAR 
LIST OF PRIZES: 

1 Capital Prize..... evccccccccccccccccccs t. $30,000 

1 Capital Prize. ... 2. ces cerecesececeeeess 10,000 

1 Capital Prize. ....ccccccce: cccccccccsce - 5,000 

2 Prizes of $2,500...... ec cccccce seeceseeee 5,000 

6 Prizes of 5,000 

20 Prizes of 10,000 
100 Prizes of 10,000 
200 Prizes of 50 10,000 
500 Prizes of 20. coccccccercccs coedecess . 10,000 
1,000 Prizes of 1D. .ccccccescceccsocseccscces 10,000 

APPROXIMATION PRIZES: 

9 Approximation Prizes of $300.......... - 2.700 

9 Approximation Prizes of 200...... -..+. 1,800 

9 Approximation Prizesof 100........... 900 
1,857 Prizes, amounting t0........+++00.++++$110,400 


Responsible corresponding agents wanted ‘at all prom 
inent points, to whom a liberal compensation will be paid 

Application for rates to clubs should only be made te 
the Home Office in New Orleans, 

Write, clearly stating full address, for further informa- 


tion or send orders to 
M. A. DAUPHIN, 
P. O. Box 692, New Orleans, La,, 
Or to H. L. PLUM, 
319 Broadway, New York. 

All our Grand Extraordinary Drawings are under 
the supervision and management of GENERALS G, T, 
BEAUREGARD and JUBAL A, EARLY. 

Perfumed Snowflake and Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, 
50 name in gold or jet, 10c, Star Card Co., Clinton- 
ville, Conn. 


5 Perfumed Cards [no 2 alike], Name in Crimson; 








Gold & Jet, 10c. Linton Bros., Clintonville, Ce. 


Frank Leslie’s 


HOME LIBRARY. 


STANDARD WORKS OF FAMOUS AUTHORS. 


ESTRA EDITION, NOW READY 
Sent to any address, postpaid, at the following 
EXTRAORDINARY LOW PRICE!\ 
No. Ct. 


1—HARD CASH. By CaARiEs READE............20 
2.—THE MOONSTONE. By Witkre Cotuns.......20 
8—A VAGABOND HERUINE By Mrs Annizg Ep- 
WARDS. occcccccccccceccccesceccoccsesesocoses 
4—THE CAXTONS. By Lorp LytrTown............20 
6.—FROM DREAMS TO WAKING, By E, Lyrxw 
LINTON. .cccccccceces Oenbeeeeushoeeenges Geen 
6.—MURPHY’S MASTER. By James Pate. cccccoce 
7.—THE HUNCHBACK OF NOTKE DAME. By 
Victor HuGoO....... 
&—GOOD-BY, SWEETHEART, By Rxopa Broves- 








Seat e Se eeew erase eteeeeee 


TOW cece cccccccce ccccccscetescccecccccstocess 
9.—HANNAH. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.’’......+++++ erececcccsccssccegeess 


10.—PEG WOFFINGTON. By Caarugs Reapg.......10 
1L—WHITE LIES. By Cuarves REape............20 
12.—SWORD AND GOWN. By the Author of “Guy 


Livingston ”......+.+++- eaccccccscevececstes ee 
13.—EUGENE ARAM. By !orp Lrtrow..... coon cee 
14—IN SILK ATTIRE, By Wittiam BLack........ 20 


15.—ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniey Deror...... 
16.—SCENES 1N CLERICAL LIFE Part L By 


GEORGE ELIOT. .....c000 ccccececevcess weeeneee 
17.—SCENES IN CLERICAL LIFE. Part IL By 
GEORGE ELIOT. .... 2.0: eseeseeceeres Cccccceces 


18.—GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. By 6 OUTDA”. cee «+20 


Back Numbers always on hand, and will be supplied by 
your Newsdealer. or by the Publisher on receipt 
of the price named 





FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
63, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 
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MR POTTER AND HIS ELEPHANT. 


The members of the Potter Committee will l:ave for Atlantic City to-morrow to continue their investigation.—WasuincTon Disparcn, JuLy 2I1sr. 

















HALFORD 
Letcestershire Table Sauce. 
Sold by all respectable Groce s. 


Cavtion.—For more 


| than fifty years Frene- 


Buowons 


Has been made at 


a 
mn RA. Fifth and Chestnut 


CHINA & GLASSWARE 


DINNER, TEA AND TOILET SETS 


- —) RICK Brown’s EssENcE TABLE Fane, SURE, CEE Aan 
: . Streets, Philadelphia ND ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS, 
Best Crackers inthe World| or jasica Givcee cets, Philadelphia, | o.p og ox HUNDRED ARTICLES, 
ena ; ' 1O0WN , ; AT WHOLESALE PRICE. 
Penn, None other is 





The old-fashioned hand-made cold-water cracker. Thirty 
ninth year of their manufacture. Will 
keep in any climate. 


BENJAMIN F.JAMES & CO., 


Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


CHIMNEY CORNER. 


The Best and Most Popular 'lustrated 
Family Paper. 











Each Number contains sixteen pages of original 
and carefully selected reading matter, with eight pages 
of admirably executed illustrations. 

The Continued Novels are by such eminent 
writers as Johu Habberton, author of *‘ Helen’s Babies’ 
N. Robinson. author of ‘°That Husband of Mine’; Etta 
W. Pierce, Christian Reid, Metta Victoria Victor, M. T 
Caldor, Frank Lee Benedict, J. W. Do Forest, and others 
equally celebrated. New nove Is are constantly ap- 
pearing. 

The Short Stories, completed in each number 
afe of various descriptions —domes-tic, dramatic, histo. 
rical, love, humorous, sentimental, etc,, ete,, appealing 
to every age, station and taste—written by authors ot 
acknowledged talent. 

The Miscellaneous Contents embrace Biogra- 
phies, Adventures, Essays, Travels, Curiosities of Foreign 
Life, Marvels in Nature and Ait, Legends, Anecdotes, 
Poetry, etc.. etc. 

The Illustrations are admirably executed, and 
the subjects treated are remarkably diversified. The 
CHIMNEY CORNER, therefore, is a source of pleasure to 
both old and young—the literature entertains and grati- 
fles the mind of those of larger growth ; while the pic- 
tures fix the attention of the young, and excite pieasur- 
able emotions. 

Subscribers to this periodical are frequently pre- 
sented with beautiful steel engravings, which are alone 
worth considerably more than the subscription price. 

Published every Monday, and for sale by all 
newsdealers, price 10 cents, Annual subscription, $4. 
Three months, $1. Sent postpaid. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 


53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


Budget of Wit, 


Humor, Anecdote & Adventure. 


A NEW & CHEAP VARIETY MAGAZINE. 96 QUARTO 
PAGES —NEARLY 100 GRAPHIC 
ILLUSTRATIONS, 











Published on the 1st of every Month 





Annual subscription, $1 50, postpaid 


cents. Sold by all newsdealers, 


SEND 15 CENTS FOR A SPECIMEN COPY. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 


53,55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


Single copies, 15 | 


commonly known 


Established 
1822. 


everywhere as 


LPiladel hice 


Genuine. 





READ 


| 
| 


publication : 





“PRANK Lesuir’s ScnpAyY MAGazine for July is on our 
| table, filled with rich, rare and appetizing contents, It 

begins its second volume with this number, and the price 
| 1s $3—very, very cheap. Like wine, it improves with 
; age. It strikes us the last is the best number thus far 
issued. We commend it to every father. It is indeed a 
capital family publication —just the thing needed in every 
household where God is reverenced. and pure, healthful 
literature # enjoyed. It is an educator, a friend, a com- 
panion that will not disappoint, weary or betray you, 
Get it. It is of extra size, each number contains 128 
pages, and is very copiously illustrated. ”"— The Morning 
Star, Wilmington, N. C. 


“Exceptionally voluminous for a periodical of its 
class, with no make-weight matter merely to “ fill up,” 
it is crowded with entertaining and instructive reading 
matter, both original and selected, from beginning to 
end, except as the letter-press gives way to such illustra 
tious as make it more vivid and impressive. There isa 
place for such a magazine in the crowded ranks of 
American periodicals, and Frank Leelie’s fills it full." 
Southern Christian Advocate, 





WHAT THEY SAY 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine 


(CHARLES F. DEEMS, D.D., LL.D., Editor.) 


The following are but a few brief extracts from some of the many thousand editorial notices which are continu- 
ally appearing in the columns of the religious, as also the secular, press throughout the United States (to say 
nothing of those also in England, the Canadas, and other English speaking countries) concerning this Magazine. | 
They unanimously ascribe the utmost literary and general merit to this universally admired and most successful | 


“This number contains about seventy articles, illus 
trated with seventy pictures, many of them the size of 
the page. We do not know where a more interesting 
magazine could be bought at so cheap a price.’’—South- 
ern Churchman. 


**The unqualified commendation we have hitherto ac- 
corded to this superb family magazine cuntinues to be 
amply vindicated as each succeeding number makes its 
appearance, ’’—Southern Christian Advocate. 


‘*The November number of this magazine is before us. 
[t is incomparably rich and fresh in every department. 
Its illustration is most elaborate and striking, and at the 
same time highly instructive. It contains near 140 pages 
of choice reading and illustration, This magazine is not 
excelled by any publication of our country. ’—Religious 
Telescope. 

“This is a large and excellent family magazine, and 
well adapted to interest both old and young, It is a large 
128-paged magazine, and printed on good paper, finely 
illustrated, and filled with the choicest reading matter.” 
--The Sentinel, Utica, Mich. 


THE AUGUST NUMBER IS NOW READY. 





Single Copies, 25 Cents. 





65 Broad Street, 
New York. 


Sole Agent for 


Annual Subscription, $3, Postpaid. 


SEND 25 CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COrFr y. 


Vols. 1., II. and IIL, in Elegant Binding, will be sent by Express (the weight exceeding the limit of mail 
matter), at charge of the subscriber, ou receipt of price, $2.25 a volume. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 





CHARLES GRAEF, F.COURVOISER & CURLIER FRERER, COGNACS 
Pommery “Sec” Champagnes. 

HENKELL & CO., HOC 

JOURNU FRERES’ CLARET WINES. 


WINES, 








Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Journal 


THE HICHEST EXPONENT OF FASHION & TASTE. 


| Published Weekly at 10 Cents per Copy. Annual Subscription, $4, Postpaid. Sold at all the 


} 


News-depots. 


PRANK LESLIE'S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 53, 55 & 57 PARK PLAOE. NEW YORK. 








| 
| 





GOODS BOXED AND SHIPPED TO ALL PARTS DAILY 


Send for Catalogue Price list, mailed free, and save 
50 per cent 


EDWARD OD. BASSFORD, 


1,2,3,12,13,15 &17 
COOPER INSTITUTE, New York City. 








BEFOR SAN, 





ANTI-FAT 


ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT is the great remedy ror Cor- 


ulence. It is purely vegetable and perfectly harm- 
ess. It acts upon the food in the stomach, pre- 
venting its being converted into fat. Taken in 
accordance with dircctions, it will reduce a fat 
persen m two to five pounds per week. 

“Corpulence is not only a ciscuse itself, but the 
harbinger of others.” So wrote Hippocrates two 
thousand years ago, and What was true then is none 
the less so to-day. Sold by druggists, or sent, by ex- 
press, for $1.50, Quarteredozen $4.00. Acdress, 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO.,, Prop’rs, Bufalo, N.Y. 


et 





{NLAID-FLOORS. 
National Wood M’f’g Co., 


950 BROADWAY near 23d St., 
" NEW-YORK. 


PREMIUM TO SUBSCRIBERS ! 








Subscribers to any of 


Frank Leslie’s Publications 


By remitting One Dollar (and nine cents to pay 
postage) in addition to the annual subscription price of 
the periodical, may obtain a copy of 


MRS. FRANK LESLIE’S CHARMING WORK 


ENTITLED, 


From Gotham to the Golden Gate, 


Being a most interesting narrative of the writer's 
personal experience during a transcontinental pleasure 
trip. The book is protusely illustrated, and got up in 
elegant style by G. W. Carteton & Co _ It will be sent, 
together with the periodical subscribed for, by mail, 
postpaid, for one year, 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 


53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 




















